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DOES PROPAGANDA 
WORK? 


In the traditional liberal view of demo- 
cracy all men are free to speak their 
opinions, and power (i.e., the right to 
form the government) goes to that 
group which, for the time being, can 
convince the majority of the people that 
its opinions are right. This is the 


foundation on which our own society is 
theoretically based. 


People on the political left are then 


faced with a difficult question. Why, 
when we have a system which seems 
admirably designed to enable the best 
opinions to come out on:top, do we con- 
tinue to get governments whose policies 
seem so clearly to be wrong? Why - 
as CND people see it - when truth is 
free, are nuclear policies, which are false 
and immoral, accepted by so many 
people ? 

One traditional answer from the left has 
been that our socicty is not.in fact free. 
Because, it is said, the government, or 
those who in general support the gov- 
ernment, control all the media of mass 
communication - radio, television’ and 
newspapers - they have an overwhelm- 
ing advantage in getting their point of 
view heard and accepted. A more 
sophisticated: version of this view is that, 
even when the mass media are not put- 
ting out blatant propaganda for the 
“Sestablishment,” the values that are 
promoted through such channels as tele- 
vision and advertising entice people into 
accepting society as it is. 


A recent Penguin book, Techniques of 
Persuasion, by Dr. J. A. C. Brown, 
challenges this line of argument. Dr. 
Brown’s thesis is that it is much more 
difficult to persuade people to your point 
of view than it is often assumed to be; 
that basic attitudes sct hard in people 
very early in life; and: that even the 
mighty propaganda machinery of the 
totalitarian state is only successful in 
securing the willing obedience of the 
people if (as was true, for instance, in 
Nazi Germany) it appeals to existing 
attitudes already working in its favour. 
Dr. Brown describes four levels of atti- 
tudes. At the surface are casual 
opinions - “ What a pretty hat you’re 
wearing ”’ - which are easily changed be- 
cause they are lightly, or even insin- 
cerely, held. Next'are fairly consistently 
held opinions - that one brand of cigar- 


This attractively designed poster of the 
Danish CND (above) draws attention to 
damage done to babies by nuclear tests. 
But is this kind of propaganda. effective? 


ettes is the most satisfying - which can 
be changed under heavy. pressure, as 
from a persistent’ advertising campaign. 
Thirdly,’ there are general attitudes - 
“all races are equal”.or “Britain is the 
finest country in the world” - which 
are deeply held and very difficult to 
shift. Finally, there are “ basic ‘person- 
ality traits,” determining whether a per- 
son is basically aggressive or tolerant, 
rebellious or conformist, authoritarian 


or permissive. These traits, belonging 
to the “core personality’ created in 
early childhood, 
to change, ele ET Ua 
In Dr. Brown’s . view, therefore, the 
reason why people are generally ‘so re- 
sistant to change is not so much because 
they are the victims of establishment 
propaganda (although this may play an 
important role in strengthening existing 
attitudes), but because the prevailing 


are almost impossible 


values of society become émbedded in 
thcir basic personality at a very early 
stage of their upbringing. 

This theory also challenges the liberal 
notion that, in a free competition of 
ideas, truth is ultimately bound to win. 
What wins at any given point in the 
history of a society is that ideology 
which corresponds most closely to the 
basic attitudes which have formed at 
that time. 


To those who feel the need to change 
the world radically and urgently in what 
they believe is a better direction, Dr. 
Brown holds out little hope. Some 
psychological experiments suggest that 
many methods the peace movement has 
used to persuade people to their point 
of view - the appeal to reason, to fear 
or to guilt - make little impact (except, 
as Dr. Brown would put it, to people 
whose personalities were anyway ready 
to receive such a message) and that they 
may even: harden hostile attitudes. 


The change froma world based on 
violence to one based on non-violence 
would probably involve the most fund- 
amenta] change that had ever taken 
place in human attitudes. It would in- 
volve a social, psychological and moral 
upheaval at Jeast as great as the one 
that took place when the Middle Ages 
turned into the Renaissance. 


Yet such changes do take place ; lesser, 
though important, changes in attitudes 
have taken place in relatively short 
periods in this century. But Dr. Brown 
is probably right in saying that these~ 
changes are rarely brought about by 
simple propaganda campaigns, however 
intensive. The basic attitudes of whole 
societies are changed only by the pres- 
sure of great political events, such as 
wars, or revolutions in technology (the 
invention of printing or the steam 
engine) or in ideas (the theories of 
Freud and Einstein). These different 
types of event interact with each other. 
to produce, usually over a considerable 
period of time, major changes in the 
way society is organised and in people’s 
attitudes. 

If this theory of change is correct, the 
task before the peace movement appears 
even more enormous than it usually 
does, Jt means that a campaign of 
rational persuasion has a limited value. 
It suggests that changes in society, not 
directly relevant to the question of dis- 
armament, may be a necessary part of 
creating a social climate in which non- 
violence becomes the prevailing attitude. 
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Anybody who 
is anybody 
is reading it! 


BRONTE, HAWORTH 
18s or $3 


A most important symposium of basic 


writing on non-violence 


The Quiet 
Battle 


by Mulford Sibley 
Paper 10s 6d ($1.45) postage 10d 


including long extracts from Bart de 
Ligt’s Conquest of Violence, Shrind- 
harani’s War Without Violence, and 
many current sources 


Supplies due shortly from New York 


HOUSMANS 


International booksellers 
5 Caledonian Road London Ni 


INCOME TAX 
PAID BY 
THE SOCIETY 


BUILD 
YOUR 
FUTURE 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
FOR YOU 


Interest accrues from date of 
investment 
“Guide for Investors” sent 
on request 


ST. PANCRAS. 


For Socisi Saving 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W3 
and ac 
Ji2 COMMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH 


Classified 


Terms: cash with order, 6d per word, min. 4s 
(Box Nos, 1s extra). Please do not send stamps in 
payment except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies : Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1. Please send advertisements by first post 
Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Manager, 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Coming events 


Living the essence of all world religions will lead 
to world peace. You are cordially invited to hear 
the discourses of Satguru Kirpal Singh, President of 
the World Fellowship of Religions, Preceptor of the 
Science of the Soul, at Caxton Hall, §.W.i, on 
Tuesday 20th, and Wednesday, 21st August, at 7.30 
p.m. Admission free. No collection. 


Holidays 


Weston-super-Mare, Milford Lodge, Private Hotel, 
quiet part of sea front, 7-9 gns. Quaker owned. 
G., M, and H. Hather. 


Personal 


CND Community. £4,700 will not buy large enough 
house. Attempt abandoned. Eviction imminent. 
Urgently need two unfurnished rooms, cooking 
facilities, bath, London. Can anyone help? Peggy 
Smith, 4! Courtfield Rd., §$.W.7. FRE 2183. 


Co-op. shoppers everywhere. By quoting L. 336943 
your purehases pay a dividend to the Peace News 
Fund. 


Correspond with, exchange visits with like-minded 
people throughout the world by joining the ITC. 
Send for free details to ITC/5, Grindley Ave., 
Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


Duplicating professional typing (tapes, mss.), short- 
hand, translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield 
Rd., N.Jf. ENT 3324. 


Extra income when you read new book, ‘‘ Making 
Money With Your Typewriter."" Not copytyping. 
Interesting, profitable advice/guidance. 98 6d past 
ree, Capital Publishers, Dept. S2, 47 Fleet St., 
London, E.C.4. 


Family planning. Write for booklet, discount price 
list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black Lion 
St., Brighton, 


For friendship or marriage write: ‘‘ Rainbow Ser- 
vices,"" Box 222. Membership 15s. Details free. 


Free Copies of Peace News will be sent to potential 
readers. New readers' trial rate: 8 weeks 2s 6d 
post free. Please send name and addresses to 
See Manager, 5S Caledonian Rd., London, 


I’ve stopped selling South African. Kriegsdienstver- 
weigerer (CO) Peter Pauler, Frucht Haus, Brem- 
men-Neustadt, Germany, Buntentorsteinweg 108. 


Need money? Let us sel! and syndicate your 
books, stories, articles, etc. Professional revision if 
required. Modest fees. Brochure: Writers’ Work- 
shop, Dept. BD, 47 Fleet St., London, E.C.4, 


Peni and Peter Simmons are relieved to announce 
the successful completion of their first nine-month 
plan. Named Anton Dominic. 


Personal Column Ltd., Falcon House, Burnley, 


Lancs. Pen Friend - all hobbies. Correspondents 
in almost every country. All ages. S.A.E. for 
details. 

Publications 


Contact - a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 
colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d. 12 months 17s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa, 


Housmans (the Peace News booksellers) for alt peace 
literature and books, posters, leaflets or campaign 
materials. ‘'Sale or return'’ selections for meetings, 
etc. Send s.a.e. or call for latest list and s.o.r. 
terms. 5 Caledonian Rd., Kings Cross, London, 
N.1. TER 4473. 


The Bookniks, quarterly, $2.50. Sample copy 50c. 
Creative opportunities to work for peace, especially 
through programmes of UN and related Agencies. 
Also invite art, letters, verse, music, by contribu- 
tors all ages. Alice L. Wood, Editor, GPO Box 
1004, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


The centre for books on Socialism and Peace, the 
Marxist classics in cheap editions, and the Jatest 
works on the international questions. Also maga- 
zines from the Socialist countries. Open weekdays 
9.30 to 6 p.m., Sats. 10 to 4 p.m. Central Books 
Ltd., 37 Grays Inn Rd., W.C.1., nr. Holborn Hall. 


“The Common Life’? and ‘‘Spiritual Living,’ a 
newsletter and a bulletin edited by Swami Avyak- 
tananda, will be sent free to peace lovers and pro- 
gressive thinkers and to all interested in politics, 
and a spiritual way of life, on application to: The 
Vedanta Movement, Branch Centre, 13 Elsenham St., 
Southfields, London, S.W.18. 


Situations vacant 


Wanted: paid clerical assistants at London office of 
Oxfam from I Sept. onwards. Apply: Oxfam, 274 
Banbury Rd., Oxford. 


Accommodation vacant 


Large hed-sitting, Acton Town. Rent reasonable, 
own small cooker and use of bathroom. Female 
only. Box no, 224. 


Accommodation wanted 


Either full board or bed sit. North or East London, 
Sept. 9 onwards. Armstrong, 8 Rosemount Rd., 
Westbourne, Bournemouth, 


Wanted, Sept. 1-30, small cottage remote area pref. 
W. Highlands for town distraught studeat. 4 gns. 
max. Isolated pos. vital, Phone EUS 6805, 


Young man, student-worker, CND, seeks bed-sitting- 
room in Birmingham. Moderate rent. Box no, 223. 


For sale 


For sale: tape recorder £10, pram £6, radio £4, 
electric razor £3, pushchair 30s. Box 223. 


Polaris Must Go panees 6d. each. Smallest quan- 
tity supplied 1} doz. 8s 6d post free. White letter- 
ing on dark grey background. Please apply to 
A. F. Farr, 24a St. Stephen's Gdns., W.2. 


Yanqui goes home! Must sel! Bedford Utilabrake 
before Aug. 30. Seat 12. Excellent condition for 
campaigning. Cash sale reqd, £200 o.n.o. BRU 
7219; HE 3 3108. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible we urge organisers to 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary’s address). 


To’ publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 
advertised meeting. Sale or return, from Circulation 
Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


July - September 

Holy POD acum initers Poros Mar 
Hel tly wanted. ntac mmittee o} 
100° 13 Goodwia St., London, N.4. ARC 1239. 


WAR/PEACE 
REPORT 


An American monthly for the peace-minded 
“War/Peace Report is doing the best job 
of any publication in the world in covering 


disarmament.” 

Philip Noel-Baker, MP. 
Presenting fact and opinion on the signifi- 
cant development in arms control and dis- 
armament, the United Nations and the 
growth of world law; up-to-date news on 
the whole range of activity on behalf of 
peace in government, in business and pro- 
fessional groups, in peace-action and political 
organisations, in churches, research and at 
home. 
WAR/PEACE REPORT is addressed to the 
individual conscience. An independent pub- 
lication, it covers a wide spectrum of 
opmion. It has aired the views of Adlai 
Stevenson, Valerian Zorin, Norman Thomas, 
Herman Kahn, Grenville Clark, A. J. Muste, 
Hubert H. Humphrey... 
Discover for yourself the surprising scope 
of the American peace movement. Subscribe 
to WAR/PEACE REPORT. 
Special subscription offer to Peace News 
readers: 10 issues for £1 Is or $3. 
WAR/PEACE REPORT, 305 West 18th St., 
New York II, N.Y. or HOUSMANS, 5 
Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
Please open a subscription for: 
Name 
Address 


Sales organiser wanted 


In September Peace News will be seeking the services of an active peace worker, 
preferably. with good movement contacts, to assist Trevor Hatton in building 
up Peace News circulation. The work will require proved organising ability, 
willingness to travel (scooter provided), and enthusiasm for the paper and its 
related activities. Some commercial or office experience will be an advantage. 


Wage £9 10s a week. Please apply by September I, in writing, sending ful! details 
to Harry Mister, General Manager, Peace News Ltd., 5 Caledonian Road, London, 


N.1. 


12-17 August, Mon-Sat 


Brislington : 12 noon-! p.m. daily. Campaign mtgs. 
at St. Anne’s Board Mills. ‘Tell Britain." 
Bristol CND. 


14-16 August, Wed-Fri 


Clacton: ‘' On the Beach."". YCND summer holi- 
day project. 


16 August, Friday 


London, N.W.1: 7 p.m. Friends House (room 17), 
Euston Rd. Discussion mtg. All welcome, C'ttee 
of 100 Christian Group. 


17 August, Saturday 


Birmingham : 2.30-6 p.m. La Boheme 14 Aston St. 
(opp. Central Fire Stn.). Report back - Athens 
demo, C'ttee of 100. 


17-18 August, Sat-Sun 


Felixstowe: '‘On the Beach." CND summer holl- 
day project. 


17-24 August, Sat-Sat 


Loughborough: College of Technology. Confer- 
ence: ‘' Reconciliation - Pacifism in Action." 
Speakers include: Clifford Macquire, Stanley Sweet, 
Harold Wickings. Chair: Rev. David Holt 
Roberts. Brochure: FoR, 9 Coombe Rd., New 
Malden, Surrey. 


18 August, Sunday 


Tonbridge: 6.30 p.m. Adult Sch. Hall, Danvers Rd. 
rate Endersby : "‘ The Paradox of a Quaker MP."" 
SoF. 


19 August, Monday 


London, W.C.1: 7 p.m. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Sq., Holborn. Welcome home to Athens 
Sane Att: report on their journey, C'ttee of 
100. 


19-21 August, Mon-Wed 


Yarmouth: *‘ On the Beach.” YCND summer holi- 
day project. 


22-23 August, Thur- Fri 


Cromer and Sheringham: ‘‘ On the Beach.** YCND 
summer holiday project. 


23 August, Friday 


London, S.W.1: 7.30 p.m. 16 Panton St., (off 
Leicester Sq. South side). Discussion introduced 
by Alan Shuttleworth. CND. 


24-26 August, Sat-Mon 


Hunstanton: ‘‘On the Beach.""  YCND_ holiday 
project. 


28-29 August, Wed-Thur 


Morecambe: ‘‘ On the Beach."’ YCND holiday 
project, 


30-31 August, Fri-Sat 


Blackpool: ‘‘On the Beach."’ YCND holiday 
Project. 


31 August, Saturday 


London: Conference for London Schools CND 
Groups. Details from NYCND, 2 Carthusian St., 
E.C.1. 


7 September Saturday 


Finchley to Lambeth: Final day of Anti-Polaris 
March from Glasgow. Assemble 10 a.m. Hamp- 
stead Heath extension (junc. of Hampstead Way 
and Corringham Rd. Tube: Golders Green.) 
Route : Finchley Rd., Baker St., Oxford St. (Lunch 
break 2-3 p.m. Marble Arch.) Oxford St., Regent 
St., Whitehall, Westminster Bridge, Westminster Br. 
Rd., Kennington Rd., Lambeth Rd. to the Imperial 
War Museum. -C'ttee of 100, CND. 


7-8 Sept, Sat-Sun 
Christchurch to Poole: March, Theme: ‘Man - 
Past and Future.'' Accommodation and meals pro- 
vided for supporters. Speakers include: Peter 
Cadogan, Austin Underwood, Inez Randall. Folk 
singing, ‘‘ school,"’ outside activities Details: CND 
+ 18 Rosemount Rd., Westbourne, Bournemouth. 


Merseyside: Week-end School. Tutor: S. Broad 
bridge. Details: Mrs. P. Duncan, 7 Westdale Rd., 
Rockferry, Birkenhead. CND. 


10-14 Sept, Tues - Sat 


Bristol: Protests will be staged at the Army Re- 
cruiting Drive on the Downs. Details fater. C’tteo 
of 100, CND. 


14-15 Sept, Sat-Sun 


Enfield, Mdx.: Intensive CND campaigning at 
Enfield Show : vigils, poster parcel public mtgs,, 
etc. Help invited from al! peace organisations. 
Details : Jum Crace, 12 Conway Gdos., Enfield. 


Every week 


Thursdays 


Falmouth; 8.30 p.m. on the Moor, Public gota. 
CND. 


Fridays 


Brighton: 12.45 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hae., Ship St. 
Picnic lunch and discussion, Tea provided, Bang 
own food. Freedom from Hunger Campaign. SoF, 


London, E.C.31 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill. Speakers 
on pacifism and current events from the Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship, Methodist Peace Fellowship, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace Pledge Union. 


Saturdays 


Croydon: Frecdom from hunger tea stall all 
outside St. Matthews Church, George St. AM 


London, N.W.3; 11 am. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
peace News selling. Please phone SWI 3080 or 2607 
t. 


London, W.11: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall, Volun- 
teers for two-hour shifts always needed, 'Phone Ser. 
BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


Sutton, Surrey: 10 am.-5.30 p.m. Cock Pavement, 
Soe Volunteers welcome. YCND, G'ttee of 
100, 3 


Oxford: 10 am.-1 p.m. and 24 p.m. Carfax. 
Peace News selling. Volunteers welcome. Contact : 
A. T. R. Hookers, 37 Preachers Lane, St, Ebbes. 


Orpington : 9.30-5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith’s) 
Manning bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 


Wells, Somerset) Stall in Market Pf. Literature, 
‘* Sanity '', ‘‘ Peace News"’, also small ‘junk ” 
section. Unwanted small articles welcomed. 


Uxbridge, Middx,.: 2.30 p.m. onwards, Uxbridge 
pee Stn. Peace literature sales. CND, C'ttee of 


Twickenham: If a.m Kings Head, Twickenham 
Junction. Open-air mtg. All day Jeafleting. canvass 
ing. Phone POP 3502 or TED 5619. INDEC. 


Sundays 


.m. Corner of Wellington and San- 
en air mtg. CND. 


Glasgow: 8 
chiehall St. 


London, W.1: 3-5 p.m. Speakers’ Corner, Hyde 
Park (Marble Arch), Peace News selling. Volun- 
teers contact Trevor Hatton, Peace News, TER 4473. 


London, W.C.1: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ampton St. (off 
Gray's Inn Rd.). Building an adventure playground 
Details : Dot Davis. TER 4473, CND Constnrtive 
Service. 


Saturdays & Sundays 


London, S.E.1; Christchurch House, Chancel St. 
Work camps every weekend to help old and handi- 
cap ed peor in slums of London. ‘Phone WAT 
3968. Ss 


Watford: 10.30 a.m.-8.30 p.m. Garston workshop. 
Canvassing, selling. CND, YCND. 


Moscow, July 17: V. Brumel of the 
USSR sets a new high jump 


record of 7ft 4ins in the US v USSR 


Martin hyman 


match in the Lenin Stadium 


Sport in the USSR 


The outside world has watched with keen 
interest the developments which have 
occurred inside Russia since the revolution. 
Industrial and economic progress has pro- 
duced a general improvement in the stan- 
dard of living which has been widely pro- 
claimed; and also confirmed by visitors 
from outside. Changes and development of 
the cultural life of the country are also fol- 
lowed with interest. Russian art and liter- 
ature, and performances by Russian artists 
are critically and freely examined. Superb 
artistic talent clearly persists, though some 
outside observers claim that it is being re- 
stricted by the “ party line.” 


I personally have been interested in a less 
publicised, though very spectacular, field of 
progress. It is surprising that the standard 
and extent of sport in Russia should have 
increased so vastly and rapidly without 
attracting much outside attention. 


Prior to the last war the Russians were 
noted only for their fondness for the passive 
game of chess. In the immediate post-war 
years the intense effort of reconstruction 
and development seemed to allow no extra 
energy for sport. Since then rising living 
standards have stimulated a desire, and pro- 
vided opportunities for, one sport after an- 
other to be taken up, almost from scratch, 
and brought to a very high standard in a 
remarkably short time. 


During recent years strenuous efforts have 
been made from a very high level to in- 
crease the scope and standard of sport in 
the Soviet Union. More time is now allo- 
cated to sport in Russian schools than in 
British state schools, and there is also an 
excellent system for developing further the 
ability of talented children, The best pupils 
in each school have extra games lessons at 
weekends under qualified coaches, and, for 
the most able of all, regular courses are 
held in sports institutes which have been 
established in every district to give ad- 


vanced coaching in each of twelve different 
sports. 

An interesting development has been the 
introduction this year of legislation to make 
it compulsory for all schoolchildren to 
qualify for a certificate of physical pro- 
ficiency before they can pass in any other 
subject. Thus in an examination similar to 
our GCE a pupil is no longer able to 
obtain a certificate in, say, mathematics 
unless he has a satisfactory physical educa- 
tion record. This parallels closely the 
classical Greek concept of the relationship 
between physical and mental health, which 
is also rediscovered from time to time by 
such diverse authorities as Rousseau and 
Kennedy. 


The zeal and efficiency with which the 
Russians strive for fitness of the whole 
population, and excellence of the best 
sportsmen contrasts markedly with the situa- 
tion in Britain where a muddling, bickering, 
“old school tie” administration hampers 
progress in many sports. In Britain athletics 
coaches may be either tolerated or snubbed 
by top officials, but are allowed no say in 
such important matters as selection of the 
national team, or team travel arrangements. 
In Russia the whole athletics programme 
has been directed for the last ten years by 
the chief coach Gavril Korobkov. He 
started his task at the age of 34 - about 
half that of the top British officials - 
having been a first class all-round athlete 
himself and having studied bio-mechanics 
at the Moscow Institute of Science. 


Ten years of organising, coaching and in- 
spiring have produced remarkable results. 
When the Russian team first engaged in 
international competition twelve years ago 
its standard was very low. Now there are 
over four million active athletes, and from 
so large a number the system of coaching 
and selection is bound to produce many 
who excel. In recent years Russian athletes 
have set many new world records. Their 


progress culminated in July this year in the 
heavy defeat of the United States team 
which has for many years reigned supreme 
in world athletics. -I also competed in 
Moscow in July. Towards the end of a 
10,000 metre race I was lying fifth, and 
three of the runners ahead were Russians. 
This was surprising to me because the pace 
was fast by international standards, but I 
was even more surprised when I was over- 
taken by a group of seven more Russians 
running in close formation. 


Tennis is a sport which has become popular 
in Russia even more recently. No new 
town is complete without its tennis courts. 
For instance, in the new town of Severo- 
nezh in the Ukraine there are already 200 
courts for the 60,000 inhabitants. When 1 


Jesajanu-Toma Sjk 


Letter from Israel 


At the beginning of July the Israeli League 
for Disarmament and Peace was founded in 
Jerusalem. The chairman of the League is 
Mr. Moshe Stern, a war invalid, and among 
the leading members are several well-known 
Israeli war resisters, among them Mr. 
Nathan Chofshy, chairman of the Israeli 
section of the War Resisters International, 
and Dr. S, Shereshevsky, the chairman of 
Ichud, an organisation for Jewish-Arab 
rapprochement. 


The ex-Prime Minister, Mr. David Ben- 
Gurion, has opposed suggestions that the 
Middle East should become a nuclear-free 
zone, and said that Israel could only sup- 
port total disarmament in the Middle East. 
Mr. Ben-Gurion - and the present Israeli 
cabinet who follow his ideas - knows that 
total disarmament is impossible in the pre- 
sent situation in the Middle East, and they 
hope that meanwhile Israel’s strength will 
increase. But the founders of the new 
league want to bring public opinion to 
accept honestly the idea of disarmament as 
a possible means of solving the problems 
of the area. They propose, therefore, to 
ask the United Nations to supervise dis- 
armament. 


This proposal is naive for two reasons: ].. 


the United Nations is not yet. capable of 


solving local problems honestly and inde- 
pendently; 2, the Israeli people do not trust 
the UN. The local press, encouraged by 
people in official positions, describes the 
UN supervising forces as favouring the 
Arabs. 


The UN forces here work very slowly and 
are therefore unable to carry out police 
work, The UN’s inability so far to prevent 
the use of gas bombs in the Yemen or the 
murder of Kurds in Iraq has destroyed 
people’s confidence in them as a_ peace- 
keeping organisation. The league’s proposal 
is not likely to have much public support. 
The new Prime Minister has made two 
statements expressing a kind of willingness 
to seek ways of making peace with the 
Arabs, but this was mere propaganda. 
People accept it as such. The leaders of 
several Zionist parties have opposed the 
statements as declarations of weakness. In 
fact, both the Arabs and the Jews are busy 
with their internal problems and both main- 
tain a sense of “traditional” hatred for 
their neighbours. The Arabs are quarrelling 
among themselves and the Jews are taken 
up with a series of cases involving corrup- 
tion by public officials. The minority who 
are concerned about what is happening are 
divided by ideological differences and are 


unable to work together for a common 
purpose. 
z * * 
Two attempts to get young Jews and Arabs 
to meet were made by different organisa- 
tions during July. Boys and girls from high 
schools lived together for several days in 
summer camps on the beach. The very fact 
of young people from hostile nations 
coming together in this way is remarkable. 
Several young boys, however, said that they 
thought the camp was got up “ only for the 
press.” 
* * * 

Moshe Yehuday, 24, a musician and 
teacher in the elementary school at Yeru- 
cham, in the Negev (the desert area of 
Israel), is going to lose his job as the re- 
sult of a report the school inspector has 
given to the Ministry of Education and 
Culture. 


Mr. Yehuday is a conscientious objector 
who agreed to teach for four years in 
Yerucham in exchange for his 24 years’ 
military ~ service. Yehuday is a good 
teacher, according to the inspector, but he 
is not good enough. _ The inspector com- 
plains that Yehuday didn’t do all he could 
to rouse enthusiasm among his pupils last 
Independence Day. . 9 (oF in 
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visited Moscow four years ago I saw excel- 
lent and extensive tennis training facilities 
at the Dynamo Stadium (which belongs to 
workers in the electricity industry). Besides 
normal tennis courts there were dozens of 
half-courts with a high wooden wall in 
place of a net, and a white line painted on 
it at net height. At each of these a young 
player was continually serving and driving 
balls which, of course, rebounded after each 
stroke. Russians had taken no part in 
international tennis at that time, but have 
since achieved considerable success. It is 
indicative of their thoroughness that their 
victories have been assisted by prior 
analysis of films of their opponents in 
action in order to determine and exploit 
their weaknesses. 


This planned and ruthless approach has 
brought remarkable improvements in all 
sports which the Russians have taken up. 
In the last Olympic Games it earned the 
Soviet Union a total of 103 medals against 
71 for the USA in second place. (Great 
Britain was eighth with 20.) It will b& 
interesting to see if this success can be re- 
peated with other sports, such as motor 
racing, which the Russians are only just 
beginning to explore. 


Critics of the Russian methods and of the 
results which they have achieved have 
argued that the “mass “production ” tech- 
niques, and the ruthless striving to raise the 
standard, remove the fun and spontaneity 
which are an essential part of sport. The 
Majority of such criticims are the ill- 
founded products of an envious inferiority. 
If a sport is to be organised at all it is best 
well organised. A nostalgic familiarity with 
the British tradition of managing to muddle 
through the wrong way is no substitute for 
a realisation of, the deep satisfaction which 
can derive from learning to do things really 
well. 


l renounce war and ! will othar ae 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 


Piedge Union send your ‘pledge to : 


PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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Michael Freeman 


Which way for the Caravan Workshops ? 


The CND Caravan Workshop, having spent 
three hectic months campaigning in Welwyn 
Garden City and Somerset, went down to 
Aylesmore Farm in Warwickshire last week 
for a short breather and a spot of intro- 
spection. The atmosphere was mainly in- 
formal: tennis-ball cricket and private con- 
versations on subjects ranging from the 
cold war to Charlie Parker shared the time- 
table with group discussion of what the 
workshops have done so far and what they 
ought to do in future. 


The conference began badly. The original 
programme, which was carefully designed 
to lead logically from a practical analysis 
of the projects completed to more difficult 
problems of policy and long-term strategy, 
broke down very quickly. A lot of time 
was then wasted in discussing very theo- 
retical questions such as “the nature and 
role of the local group” and an overall 
policy for the Campaign. These discussions 
had the merit of being genuine attempts to 
tackle real problems of the Campaign - the 
present stagnation of many local CND 
groups and the failure of CND to make a 
significant political impact - but they suf- 
fered firstly from being carried on at a very 
high level of abstraction, and secondly 
(partly as a result of the first fault) from 
the fact that many of those present were 
unable to participate or even to understand 
what was going on. 
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On the third day, as a result of the fairly 
widespread dissatisfaction about the way the 
conference had gone so far, the discussion 
turned to what many people had come 
specifically to talk about - the Somerset 
project which had just finished. 

The most important points which emerged 
from this discussion were that several of 
those who actually carried out this project 
thought, to a varying extent, that it was a 
failure, and that relations between Somer- 
set team members in the field and the 
workshop planning group in London were 
at times badly strained. 

The principal specific criticisms made were : 
that the project organisers should have 
found out more about the area in which 
the campaign was to take place before the 
team was sent there; that the team was not 
clearly informed about precisely what the 
object of the project was; that the balance 
the team was supposed to maintain between 
research and campaigning was not clear to 
them; that the programme was too inten- 
sive and this led to a breakdown in 
morale. 

These points were disputed in detail, but it 
was clear that the Somerset team had 
suffered from overwork and_ confusion 
about what they were supposed to be doing. 
Some of their problems were the kind that 
are natural in a programme that is experi- 
mental, ambitious and lacking in resources. 
Some of the faults in the first two projects 
are already being corrected. For example, 
both the Welwyn and Somerset teams 
found difficulties in their relationship with 
the local CND groups and (particularly in 
the small towns in Somerset) with the local 
population caused by the fact that they 
were seen as outsiders coming in to inter- 
fere \with a settled way of community life. 
In the workship’s fourth project - industrial 
campaigning in Oldham - a majority of the 
working group will consist of local people. 
Despite the disappointments of Welwyn and 
Somerset, and despite the sense of con- 


fusion which prevailed over much of the 
Aylesmore summer school, the Caravan 
Workshops still have a great deal of vitality 
and may be able to push the campaign for- 
ward from its present position, But if this 
is to happen, it must clarify its own aims 
before very much more energy is spent on 
projects like Somerset, where a lot of effort 
produced few positive results. 


Perhaps surprisingly, considering that two 
major projects have already been com- 
pleted, there was a great deal of uncertainty 
in the Aylesmore discussions as to what 
purpose the workshops actually fulfil. 
Where answers were given to this question, 
they were often conservative and unexcit- 
ing. For example, one role some people 
saw for the workshops was co-ordinating 
and intensifying the work of existing CND 
groups. But if the work these groups are 
now doing is not in fact advancing CND’s 
aims, co-ordinating and intensifying it will 
be a waste of energy and resources. 

If the Caravan Workshops are to help im- 
prove CND’s position in a significant way 
they must be prepared to challenge existing 
assumptions and practices with regard to 
policy, strategy and campaigning techniques. 
They must also be able to inject a quality 
of imagination and boldness into the cam- 
paign. How they do this must be discussed 
and developed by those with workshop ex- 
perience in the field, and various experi- 
ments, some of which may fail completely, 
will have to be tried. But among the pro- 
jects the workshops might undertake are : 
1. The formation of CND groups where 
they do not now exist. This is already a 
“conventional” workshop aim. 

2. The testing of existing campaign prac- 
tices. If, for example, the workshops could 
establish, say, that leafleting is a waste of 
time and money (a proposition for which 
there is already a certain amount of evid- 
ence), or that it is valuable only in certain 
circumstances, they would not only save the 
Campaign a great amount of their limited 


resources, but the very introduction of such 
an unexpected discovery into the Campaign 
might have a stimulating effect. To find 
out that what to many campaigners is very 
boring is also ineffective would be quite 
refreshing. 


3. Experimenting with new and imaginative 
forms of campaigning. Much CND cam- 
paigning has fallen into a dreary round of 
poster parades, marches and vigils which 
rouse little enthusiasm in many CND sup- 
porters and may have a limited - or even 
negative - effect on spectators. If the work- 
shops could develop new, dramatic forms 
of demonstration which were exciting to the 
participants and also produced a sympa- 
thetic response from those outside the 
movement they would have done a lot toe 
restore vitality to the Campaign. 


4. The workshops could provide an intel- 
lectual centre for the movement. 


If, as is hoped, Aylesmore Farm becomes 
a permanent workshop centre, a series of 
discussion groups and weekend schools 
could be arranged there. These might 
cover not only such subjects as CND policy 
and methods, but could explore important 
areas on which most people know very 
little, such as an examination of the 
Chinese revolution and Chinese foreign 
policy, de Gaulle’s position in the western 
alliance and how opposition to the French 
bomb might effectively be organised, US- 
Cuban relations, how effective are the 
neutral nations, etc. 


Many of these ideas might strain the work- 
shops’ resources and it might prove demo- 
ralising to try too much too quickly. But 
if CND is to make a second great leap for- 
ward, it may now have to consider the 
possibility of radical changes in the way it 
operates, The workshops’ most useful 
function would be to serve as an experi- 
mental centre for this development. 


A report by Robin Jenkins on the work- 
shops’ Somerset project is on page 12. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Thank you, Mr Paice 


Last week's editorial on the report of the 
Estimates Committee on the Home Office 
had to leave out a lot of fascinating mate- 
rial. I’ve been digging about in it during 
the week, and I keep on finding things in 
it that need a lot more airing. This, for 
instance, from Mr. K. B, Paice, Assistant 
Under Secretary of State, Immigration and 
Nationality Department: 


“ ., in modern conditions some control 
of immigration is necessary, not only to 
keep out persons who are undesirable 
on the grounds of crime, security and so 
on, but what may be roughly called 
social and economic reasons, including 
specifically control of foreign labour, and 
there is possibly in the recesses of the 
mind, as it were, though not in the fore- 
front, a certain amount of ethnic con- 
sideration. 1 think it is a general feeling 
in the country that the population of this 
country should remain primarily of the 
stock to which people are accustomed, 
although that has never been put in the 
forefront of argument. The control is 
therefore really directed to ensuring that 
we do not get mass immigration, what 
might be described as swamping, the 
state of affairs that really led to the first 
imposition of an aliens’ control in 
modern times.” 


That’s just a long-winded way of saying 
“keep the nigs out,”-and we should all be 
grateful to Mr. Paice for being so honest 
about it. 


Then there is a very interesting remark 
about Borstal visitors. Asked whether, if a 
visit is known beforehand, the institution 
might not become “quite a little show- 


piece,” Mr. Fairn, Chief Director. Prison 
Department, said that he did from time to 
time drop in unannounced, but normally 


“ . . we would let people know we 
were coming. If we did not, the local 
hotel keeper probably would, where we 
are spending the night, anyway.” 
The report is full of details like this which 
make it well worth reading. It seems to me 
a good thing that MPs can question civil 
servants as closely as they do in this re- 
port, but a lot of its value will be lost if 
nobody reads it. 


* * * 


I was taken aback, to put it mildly, by the 
revelation in Martin Hyman’s article on 
page 3 that all Russian schoolchildren must 
qualify for a certificate of physical pro- 
ficiency before they can pass in any other 
subject. “ This parallels closely,” he says, 
“the classical Greek concept of the rela- 
tionship between physical and mental 
health.” That’s as may be, but I don’t like 
the compulsory angle. 
children are completely put off any kind of 
sporting activity by the hectoring atmos- 
phere of organised school sport. I know, 
because I was one of them. (At one time 
1 was the only boy in a school of 700 who 
had never been on a Saturday morning 
cross-country practice.) I would hold out 
very firmly for the right of people to decide 
for themselves whether or not they want to 
be physically fit; and while I can see that 
there may be a case to answer on the 
physical-mental relationship, I think the 
Russians are going quite the wrong Way 


about it. 
* * ¥ 


A lot of school-' 


The Daily Mirror had a good test-ban 
story last week. Their Moscow corre- 
spondent reported: 
Lena, a pretty 24-year-old assistant at the 
GUM department store in Red Square, 
told me: “When I met my boy friend 
last night, do you know what his first 
words to me were? ‘I congratulate you 
on the signing of the test-ban treaty.’ 
THEN he kissed me. He was so happy.” 
What I’m waiting for now is a story from 
Peking which runs: “ When I met my boy 
friend last night, do you know what his 
first words to me were? ‘The test-ban 
treaty is a dirty fraud.’ Then he slapped 
my face. He was so miserable.” 
* * * 


I have discovered the worst sentence ever 
written. It comes from an article entitled 
“Defend the purity of Marxism-Leninism ” 
which appeared earlier this year in the 
Chinese paper Red Flag and is quoted in 
the new Penguin book Techniques of Per 
suasion, by J. A. C. Brown, It runs as 
follows: 
“(Communists must work hard) to raise 
their ability to distinguish Marxism- 
Leninism from revisionism, to distinguish 
the way of opposing dogmatism with 
Marxism-Leninism from that of opposing 
Marxism-Leninism with revisionism under 
the cover of opposing dogmatism, and to 
distinguish the way of opposing secta- 
rianism with proletarian internationalism 
from that of opposing proletarian inter- 
nationalism with great-nation chauvinism 
and narrow nationalism under the cover 
of opposing sectarianism.” 
On the other hand, perhaps it’s fust the 
translation that’s bad. 


The Art of the Film (2nd edition), by 

Ernest Lindgren. (Allen & Unwin, 30s). 
Clancy Sigal, in the last film essay he wrote 
for Time and Tide, gave a savage analysis 
of his disenchantment with English-speaking 
cinema, and of the “despicable” state to 
which it had been reduced. He reviled in 
particular its false rhetoric (Bridge on the 
River Kwai, The Rat Race), its vicious irre- 
sponsibility (Psycho), and the disease of 
big-screen which embodies the death-wish 
of producers in both Hollywood and Rome. 
The main disappointment of Ernest Lind- 
gren’s The Art of the Film is that this 
quality of despair with the current uses of 
the film never intrudes - or is even sug- 
gested. 


Lindgren concentrates on the mechanics and 
techniques of the film-making process, and 
concerns himself only obliquely with the 
film-seeing experience, This makes his book 
something of a trial to read. He spends 
several pages, for example, trying to define 
“the fiction film,” and comes up with the 
answer that its ‘unity .. . derives not 
from the presentation of a subject or an 
idea or an argument, but from its action; 
it is dependent on the representation of a 
single action, the elaboration of a single 
plot theme.” (p. 50.) There can be little 
quarrel with this, for all it means is that 
the coherence of a film - or any work of 
fiction - derives from its continuous treat- 
ment of the same central characters, who 
appear in the first reel and usually stay 
around until the end. There was once an 
exception to this rule - Griffith’s Intoler- 
ance, which used four plot themes to deve- 
lop the central theme - but that simply 
heightens the air of worthy truism which 
hangs around this kind of definition. 


It would be an injustice to Lindgren, how- 
ever, to suggest that this type of exercise 
typifies his book. The Art of the Film has, 
after all, run into three impressions and a 
second revised edition with an extra section 
on film criticism. 

The two main sections, on “ Mechanics ” 
and “Technique,” contain a great deal of 
solid, cogently presented information on the 
structure of studio personnel along Holly- 
wood lines, the sheer chemistry and tech- 
nology involved in film assemblage and pro- 
jection, the historical development and cen- 
tral importance of editing, basic principles 
of camerawork, the use of sound, music 
and acting. The information is conveyed 
with a shrewd use of anecdote, relevant 
stills, and quotation from sources such as 
Pudovkin and Eisenstein. 


The first chapter, called “Division of 
Talent,” is truly terrifying, with its listing 
of the personnel required to make a full- 


——— 


scale work of art, like The Mongols or The 
Yellow Golliwogs. The most mammoth 
division of labour entails producer, asso- 
ciate producer(s), director, editor writer(s), 
production office, unit manager, assistant 
director, art director, cameramen, special 
effects department, music department, con- 
tinuity girls (why always girls ?), starring 
players, casting director, supporting players, 
stand-ins, extras . . . one estimate tallied 
246 crafts and trades also involved. Any- 
body still want to make a movie? 


Lindgren’s main point here, apart from that 
of sheer enumeration, is that while the cost 
of this structure aborts most experimental 
and original work, “it ensures that the 
cinema shall remain an art of the people, 
and thus protect it from that loss of vitality 
which overtakes an art when it becomes the 
obscure cult of a precious élite.” This is a 
presentation of false alternatives of the most 
loaded kind. For a start, practically all art, 
until the invention of twentieth century 
media, was limited to a very small section 
of the population in even the urbanised 
countries. To give only one example, the 
plays of Moligre and Racine were written 
for the most precious ¢lite ever essembled, 
the aristocracy at the court of Louis XIV. 
As far as the cinema is concerned, the 
plain fact is that the most vital films are 
the preserve, by and large, of a small, art 
circuit élite, due to the crazy structure of 
the cinema distribution (and production) 
industries in Britain and America. ‘‘ The 
people” see in general only the most hack- 
neyed, devitalised products the cinema has 
to offer, although under pressure from a 
fall in cinema audiences from 24 million 
a week in 1950 to under eight million a 
week in the first quarter of 1963 the situa- 
tion is slowly changing. But if there were 
a correlation between audience size and 
quality of film, the greatest works would 
have come from America in the 1930s and 
1940s. 


This is not to say that the cinema should 
idcally be run by the readers of Movie and 
Les Cahiers, who would simply re-distribute 
Party Girl, It is simply to point out that 
an art to which all people have an easy 
access is not thereby an “ art of the people,” 
nor is it one that is limited to an élite 
necessarily devitalised. But the main need 
is for equality of access to films of all 
kinds, and the present system of mono- 
polistic distribution in this country produces 
exactly the opposite. “The people” see 
only the norm, which is appalling; the best, 
which is what The Art of the Film is about, 
is seen only by an élite. 

Nor can one share Lindgren’s optimism that 


a 


week still go to the cinema. Audience 
decline will continue as long as most people 
go to the cinema for reasons which often 
have nothing to do with seeing a particular 
film. They go for negative reasons, to get 
away from home, the kids, parents, the 
street corner: the film is a pretext for the 
social act of getting inside the cinema. But 
as alternative solutions for these social needs 
are furnished, audiences will continue to be 
whittled away, and the cinema - unlike the 
church - cannot afford to maintain itself on 
congregations of 3 per cent of the popu- 
lation at Easter. Does anyone think that 
people sit through execrable “ B” features, 
adverts, Look at Life, Pathé News and 
sales time just to see a film? The only 
hope is to dismantle the completely com- 
mercialised structure of the cinema industry 
and start again, with independent produc- 
tions and commissioned work from a vastly 
expanded film institute, anything rather 
than an art form, propped up by bingo, 
bovling, pop records and_ launderettes. 
Audience decline will probably stabilise at 
around 3-4 million a week who positively 
attend to see a film. 

The meat of Lindgren’s book concerns what 
has happened to film technique since the 
invention of the Kinetoscope. Lindgren 
holds that film technique has developed 
little since Eisenstein, since “the develop- 
ment of film technique has been primarily 
the development of editing’ and the Rus- 
sians - particularly Eisenstein and Pudovkin 
- “seized on editing as being the vital crea- 
tive principle in film-making.” Their ex- 
perience has just been regained by the 
“nouvelle vague,” in particular by Truffaut, 
without any advance in technique on the 
Odessa Steps -sequence, but with a freshen- 
ing of touch, a near-renaissance of what 
editing can achieve. The introduction of 
sound, music and wide-screen projection has 
increased the scope, but not the technique, 
of the film. 


Unfortunately, this type of innovation has 

led to a great deal of retrogressive film- 

making, as Lindgren emphasises: 
“Although Eisenstein’s work . . . un- 
mistakably points the way for the deve- 
lopment of a true art of the film, his lead 
has not been followed: Far from having 
developed its control of movement, the 
film has, in general, lost much of the 
sense of movement which it possessed in 
its silent days... In the hands of D. W. 
Griffith, Pudovkin and Eisenstein, the 
film came nearer to being an art form, in 
its own right, than it has been in most 
films since.” 

Because the essence of the medium is filmic 


- despite the-possession of ten million TV movement, achieved through inspired edit- 


sets - as many as eight million people a 


ing, the introduction of sound and the soar- 
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‘a near-renaissance of what 
editing can achieve’: a scene from 
Truffaut’s ‘Jules et Jim’ 


DAVID DOWNES 


USES 


of 
film 


ing cost and complexity of production have 
hindered the growth of the film as an art 
(as opposed to the film as entertainment 
and as propaganda), for the one placed 
hefty emphasis on plot development by 
dialogue, and the other put the film out of 
the overall control of the individual artist. 
It is a pity Lindgren does not have more to 
say here about the individual control exerted 
by great directors such as Bergman, Truf- 
faut, Bunuel, Ray; the central importance 
of editing is the only issue he argues with 
passion as well as conviction. He might 
have mentioned that the recent predilection 
for the analysis of mise en scéne, with its 
emphasis on the static frame as distinct 
from filmic movement, is a step back to 
the pre-editing days of earliest cinema, 
when entire sequences were shot from a 
single camera position, as in the 1905 Life 
of Charles Peace, which Lindgren dissects, 
and which firmly set the trend for the next 
50 years of British cinema. 


In conclusion, the only charge to be 
levelled at Lindgren is that he sets his 
sights too low. There are passages, such as 
his discussions of Intolerance and Mother, 
which suggest his capacity for a much more 
extensive range of criticism than he is pre- 
pared to undertake for reasons of economy. 
Other passages convey the lines which a 
sociological approach to the cinema could 
undertake, particularly on the entertainment 
ethic of American, and the propaganda 
motive shaping Russian, cinema. For in? 
stance, Lindgren quotes from Pudovkin’s 
diaries the ridiculous seeming obsession 
with how to film a man scything grass after 
a heavy summer shower: 
“Gleaming in the slanting sun rays, the 
rain drops trembled on the tips of the 
pointed drooping grass blades, trembled 
-and fell. . And once more I found 
myself gripped by an unaccustomed feel- 
ing of excitement at the grandeur of the 
spectacle. Never had I seen wet grass 
like this... .” 
Out of the desire to capture and reproduce 
on film this particular sensation, Pudovkin 
arrived at the conception of a “close-up in 
time,” ie., slowing down and speeding up 
particular shots for emphasis (1925). 
American producers could not be accused ~ 
of similar obsessions. [Eisenstein visited 
America in 1930, having left the Soviet 
Union for failure to conform to official 
dogma, only to encounter sanctions of a 
different origin: 
“Mr. Sam Goldwyn, after expressing his 
admiration for Battleship Potemkin, sug- 
gested Eisenstein might attempt a similar \. 
subject ‘on a slightly less ambitious scale 
suitable as a vehicle for Ronald Col- 
man.’” 
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Freda Cook 


Living in North Vietnam 


Opposite: Hanoi exhibitlon hall for 
culture and current events 
Below: street scene in Hanot 


One of the main props of the cold 
var is the ignorance which most 
xeople on both sides have about the 
ives of people across the irom curtain. 
This ignorance is deliberately fostered 
yy all the governinents concerned and 
dy the media of communication. 
veda Cook writes of what life is ke 
‘n North Vietnam, the problems people 
ace and their attitudes to the new 
‘ociety that has been created siace the 
‘suntry became part of the “ secialist 
bloc.” 


She has spent the last three years as 
1 teacher of English in Hanoi, the 
capital of North Victnam. She lived 
‘or many years in England and New 
Zealand, and was interested in the No 
Viore War Movement and the Anti- 
Fascist Movement. In London she 
worked in the India League before 


| Indian independence and in the League 


\gainst Imperialism. Since the war 
he has supported CND and the 
‘Vorld Council of Peace. She says she 
‘is inclined to pacifism personally ” 
jut believes that “colonial countries 
nust strugg!e for freedom by whatever 
neans they feel suitable” and that 
Communism with its great demands 
m_ the full development of the indi- 
vidual and the channelling of energy 
from the ego to society is the best 
way forward known today, regardless 
of mishandling of situations by some 
Communists in power.” 


Malcolm. Caldwell 


OUT OF COLONIALISM 


Politics in Southern Asia, edited by Saul 
Rose. (Macmillan, 42s.) 

Southern Asia stretches from the western 
borders of Pakistan to the eastern borders 
of Irian Barat (West New Guinea) - from 
Persia to Australia, in fact, a distance of 
over 6,000 miles. In variety of race, 
language and religion there is greater diver:. 
sity than in a comparable stretch extending, 
say, 6,000 miles east from Ireland into 
Russia. There are indigenous representa- 
tives of all the major human racial groups 
- Negriform, Europiform and Mongoliform 
- and of all the major religions - Roman 
Catholicism, Buddhism, Hinduism and Islam 
- and countless mutually incomprehensible 
languages are spoken. 


The first question that must be asked about 
the region is, therefore, does it make sense 
to treat it as one for purposes of study ? 
I think a cautious affirmative is the right 
answer. The unifying fact is the common 
experience of Western colonialism. This is 
the part of the world which met it first and 
suffered it longest. It is true that the region 
was parcelled out among several European 
countries - notably Britain, Holland, France 
and Spain - but the similarities in what they 
were and what they did are of much greater 
significance than the differences. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the impact 
this subjection to European powers had on 
the peoples of southern Asia. Certainly no 
study of politics in the area can proceed 
very far without reference back to the 
colonial experience. The countries launched 
out into independence with institutions 
modelled on those of the West. Many of 
the new leaders carried forward into office 
and responsibility habits of thought and 
patterns of reaction learned in nationalist 
opposition. 


The process of 


retreat from Western 


models, of formulating indigenous ideo- 
logies, began with the grant of freedom and 
has continued ever since. The symposium 
edited by Saul Rose investigates this pro- 
cess and gropes towards tentative generalisa- 
tions. There are short synopses of politics 
in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Burma, 
Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, 
Malaya, Indonesia and the Philippines by 
specialists, an introductory essay by Rupert 
Emerson, and three concluding general 
papers - by Francis Carnell on Political 
Ideas and Ideologies, by Saul Rose on 
Political Institutions, and by Maurice Zinkin 
on Operative Forces. 


The country surveys naturally vary a good 
deal in quality and coverage. Some are 
simply chronicles of names and dates, be- 
wildering and ultimately meaningless to the 
non-expert. Others attempt analysis, and 
seek intelligibility by skilful selection and 
emphasis. It would be hard to better, for 
example, P. J. Honey’s piece on South 
Vietnam; inside twenty pages he has suc- 
ceeded in explaining and accounting for a 
remarkable slice of the Vietnamese problem. 
There is a searching piece on “ Stability 
and Change in Indian Politics,” by W. H. 
Morris-Jones, which emerges, if cautiously, 
on the optimistic side: Indian democracy 
is shown to be far from moribund. 


Many issues are raised in the course of the 
papers, and many stimulating hypotheses, 
some well attested, others half-formed, are 
advanced. But two major foci of interest 
emerge - the vitality of democracy and 
“ Asian socialism.” How appropriate is 
democracy in the Western liberal cast to 
Southern Asia? If it dies like a badly 
grafted twig, need this signal the end of 
democracy there? Or are there alternative 
models, rooted perhaps in native traditions 
and social usages ? How vigorous a growth 


is “ Asian socialism”? Can it withstand 
the pushing rivalry of Communism? (Just 
as significant as the much debated “ decline 
of democracy” in southern Asia is the 
failure of Communism - so far - to win 
power anywhere apart from North Vietnam 
where there were special circumstances, not 
least of them the astute leadership of Ho 
Chi Minh.) 

The case against Western bourgeois demo- 
cracy, as it might be made by a critical 
Asian, is here crisply put by Francis Car- 
nell. Other writers rightly stress the dan- 
gers of interpretation of political affairs by 
the uncritical application of Western criteria 
(the comparatively bloodless coup d'état as 
a regular method of changing the govern- 
ment of Thailand when a head of steam of 
disaffection with the ruling despot has built 
up is cited as one kind of fairly effective 
“ opposition ” which is not parliamentary, 
though often ratified by parliament ex post 
facto). Parliamentary democracy may even 
endanger the interests of the peasant masses, 
who are everywhere in the majority: in 
Cambodia it is probable that only the ex- 
ceptional personality of ex-King and present 
leader Norodom Sihanouk prevented the 
newly-introduced democracy from simply 
legitimising and strengthening the privileges 
and prerogatives of the existing élites. 


On the whole the prospects for real demo- 
cracy of some kind in southern Asia are 
evaluated with fairness by the participants 
in this symposium. Even President Sukarno 
of Indonesia is discussed with more objec- 
tivity and sympathy than he sometimes gets 
from Western scholars. (It is pointed out 
that the models for suspending normal 
constitutional practice during periods of 
stress and substituting government by decree 
were the former colonial administrations 
themselves.) But on the whole question let 


U Nu, former Burmese Premier, have the 
last word: “ Most of the countries of Asia 
have been independent for just over a 
decade. This fact makes doubly unfair the 
question, ‘Are Asians fit for democracy ?’ 
I suppose the correct answer to the ques- 
tion. ., is: ‘Ask me in a.few hundred 
years’ time. . .”” And, as he adds, just 
because half of the nations of the West are 
not democracies (including notable back- 
sliders like France), Asians don’t go about 
asking “Are Westerners fit for demo- 
cracy 7?” 


The present leaders in southern Asia had to 
seek education and enlightenment through 
Western channels, and were bequeathed 
Western-style political institutions. It would 
hardly be surprising then if, in the few 
brief years since the rise of nationalism 
and the winning of freedom, little truly 
original political thinking, in terms of 
either ideology or-institutions, had sprung 
from southern Asia. But in fact there is a 
ferment of experiment and_ eclecticism. 
Anti-colonialism makes socialism a univer- 
sal strand. But it can be permutated : with 
Buddhism in Burma, with Islam in Pakistan, 
with Javanese gotong rojong (mutual assist- 
ance) in Indonesia. Professor Kahin sees 
the common denominator as paternalistic, 
benevolent statism. Maurice Zinkin, the 
only non-academic contributing, in a lively, 
readable and suggestive essay stresses the 
strength of the urge for equality - with the 
developed countries, and in the domestic 
context too. 


This book should make a valuable contri- 
bution to our understanding of a part of 
the world inhabited by over 750 million 
people - a quarter of our kind, Their 
strivings and their determination to succeed 
demand and should command our sympathy 
- informed by understanding. 
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North Vietnam is neither hell nor paradise. 
It is nine years since “ liberation’ and the 
“bliss was it in that dawn” period has 
Passed; now the urgent need for practical 
results has arrived. 


North Vietnam is not a “Communist” 
country, but a country which is building 
socialism; it describes itself as being in the 
“ socialist bloc.” The government is led by 
the Workers’ Party, which is the equivalent 
of the Communist Party, but includes re- 
presentatives of two other parties, more or 
less the same as the Labour Party and the 
Intellectuals’ Party, and of every major 
Organisation in the country, the Women's 
Union, the Youth Union, the Buddhists’ 
Association, the trades unions, etc. ‘“ Build- 
ing socialism” in an extremely backward 
agricultural country, only recently emerged 
from colonial status and feudalism, is caus- 
ing quite enough headaches without any 
further steps being taken for the moment. 


In the past an élite had a good time - 
excellent education, degrees at the Sor- 
bonne, well-paid, pleasant jobs - but the 
untaught millions, all the common people, 
were treated as part of the mud and water 
of the swampy delta, endlessly toiling with 
the same tools and methods which they 
must have used in the fifteenth century. 
Their only hope was that they would not 
starve; their only enjoyment the occasional 
festival, when, if the harvest had been good, 
they would spend every sou they'd got on 
good cheer such as pig meat and alcohol. 


In this little country two million died of 
starvation in 1944, and the first organised 
revolutionary activity took the form of 
raids on the French and Japanese food 
stores. You can still see older peasants 
with grey, heavily lined faces and blank 
eyes, their whole attitude an expression of 
unutterable melancholy and complete hope- 
lessness. That is in repose, but if you 
speak to them the fire re-enters their eyes 
and their lips turn up at the corners; they 
are proud of their grandchildren at school 
or at the polytechnic; they are pleased and 
surprised that “Uncle Ho” and the gov- 
ernment are interested in improving their 
standard of living, and most of them are 
now willing to join a co-op, which facili- 
tates everything from pumping water and 
hiring machines to fixing fair shares of the 
harvest. At first there was trouble because 
of the lack of experienced managers and 
accountants, but more trained men and 
women have now returned to the villages. 

Hanoi itself, the capital of the north, is 
settled around some Jakes and is on the 
banks of the Red River. The Jakes are 
lovely, especially in the hot weather, when 
the rest of the city is unbearably sultry. 


The census last year showed that there are 
now 1.104.000 people living in Hanoi, 
575,000 in the centre and 529,000 in the 
adjoining suburbs. In 19S5 there were only 
400,000. The increase means great difficul- 
ties in housing and in distribution of food 
and other consumer goods, and as more 
and more babies are born under circum- 
stances much more hygienic than in the 
past, most of them grow up. Eight or ten 
children in one family is not at al] un- 
common. Almost half the population of 
the country is under fifteen. 


At long last family planning is being taken 
seriously, Vietnam comes third in the 
world for its increase in population, and 
there is at this moment an exhibition in 
Hanoi to which everyone is asked to go. 
Everything is there on display; lectures are 
given, books and all the necessary parapher- 
nalia are available. Two fitting rooms, one 
for males, one for females, are on the spot 
with medical workers in attendance, and 
there are even lottery tickets given away 
with each purchase so that you may win a 
bicycle or something else interesting along 
with your bit of necessary equipment. In 
factories and schools there is some social 
pressure on those who disregard these 
matters. The title of “model worker,” for 
instance, will no longer be given to those 
who keep producing babies annually. The 
tule suggested is “ Have one or two without 
worrying, but think carefully before you 
have three or four, and then stop!” This 
is a very, very new idea, but absolutely 
essential if the standard of living is to go 
up and a reasonable balance be maintained 
between producers and non-producers. 
Old Hanoi was a trading town depending 
a great deal on French imports; today it is 
productive both for itself and for other dis- 
tricts. In 1955 there were only 10 indus- 
tnal plants, and only 5,200 workers were 
employed in any business. Today there are 
91 factories and 756 handicraft co-opera- 
tives and 118,000 workers are employed. 
There was recently an exhibition of all 
kinds of things made in the city - bicycles, 
electric fans, machine tools, shirts, singlets, 
cigarettes, etc. Crowds passed through it 
daily, amazed and proud. As someone said 
to me: “Compared with the world it is of 
no account, but in south-east Asia it is the 
best - a big step forward in the dark 
history of Hanoi.” 

Housing is a constant worry. The legal 
requirement is four square metres per head, 
roughly the size of a large bed. It does 
not matter how many people of both sexes 
or how many generations sleep in the 
family room. The only privacy is the 
mosquito net. The newly-weds are begin- 
ning to kick at this, and I am told that 


some of the girls, rejoicing in their new 
freedom to choose, have decided that they 
won't marry until a separate room is found. 
Some of them have been looking for more 
than a year. 


It’s not that there has been no domestic 
building, but that it hasn't been able to 
catch up with the growing population. An 
enormous new centre has been built with 
rooms and restaurants for all foreign 
workers and all Vietnamese cadres whose 
families don’t live in Hanoi. This frees a 
good many ordinary houses for other pur- 
poses. Three and four-storey brick build- 
ings are gradually replacing bamboo shacks 
in universities and schools, and many fac- 
tories and organisations are getting houses 
as dormitories for their own staff. Burt still 
they can’t compete. Rooms designed to 
take four or six students have to be double- 
bunked to hold eight or twelve. Fortun- 
ately even the most crowded room is well 
ventilated (too much so in the winter), and 
constant, active propaganda and supervision 
is encouraging more sanitary habits, notifi- 
cation of diseases, regular rubbish disposal, 
etc., which, as well as regular seasonal in- 
jections, prevent any serious outbreaks of 
epidemics. 

There are always a tremendous number of 
children about, because although the pro- 
blem for tiny children is solved - 30,000 
of them have places in supervised nur- 
series - the schools still have to work in 
morning and afternoon shifts. This means 
that too many little boys and girls between 
eight and thirteen are free to play about 
half of every day, and in some cases free 
to get into mischief. Some parents cope 
even though they are at work; they set 
tasks and talk seriously to the children, but 
not all have the ability. It is a problem 
often discussed, because so far there just 
aren't enough trained cadres to staff chil- 
dren’s clubs as well as primary schools. 
Some will-say the mothers ought to stay at 
home, but it really isn’t practical here. The 
women have only just escaped from the old 
feudal restrictions which tied them to the 
house. They need to use their new-found 
skills and to feel independent. Besides, 
wages are low and the family needs their 
earnings, while the country needs their pro- 
ductive hands. 

There’s another quite new problem. Ninety 
per cent of the population are now literate 
as against ninety per cent illiterate eighteen 
years ago. Parents want their children to 
get degrees and better jobs, Education is 
to some extent leaping ahead of production 
and there begins to be a shortage of people 
willing to work on the land and produce 
food. Food is an ever-present headache. I 


was never before in a country where there - 
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was such anxiety about droughts, floods, 
typhoons, all of which are capable of 
destroying the season's harvest and the 
people’s larder. Secondary crops are being 
developed to alternate with rice, and much 
propaganda is used to encourage groups of 
young people to pioneer in the virgin lands 
of the north-west, where there is a different 
climate. The old peasant dreams of his 
boy being a government servant, but some- 
times he must be persuaded that his boy 
will do better service for his country if he 
sticks to farming. Practically every organ- 
isation has to send its members to work 
for a month in the countryside to encour- 
age the idea that there is nothing undigni- 
fied about field work, as well as to help 
production, 


It’s against the law to try to overthrow the 
government or to oppose re-unification with 
the South. I have never met anyone who 
wanted to do so. It is, however, by no 
means illegal to criticise individuals and 
their work, and this goes on all the time. 
It is tragic that so many people here are 
separated from their families by the arti- 
ficially maintained 17th parallel, and it is 
even more tragic that the use of napalm 
bombs and toxic chemicals in the American 
undeclared war in South Vietnam has given 
what I feel is an unbalanced view of what 
western civilisation stands for. People here 
are profoundly shocked and_ indignant. 
Bertrand Russell’s letter and that of the 62™ 
American intellectuals moved them deeply, 
and they expressed joyful gratitude for the 
act of friendship. 

The great binding force in the country has 
been President Ho Chi Minh, white haired 
and white bearded, simple in dress and in 
manners and with a great sense of humour. 
After fifty years’ whole-hearted service to 
his country he could become a mytho- 
logical figure, but he is not one to sit 
apart. He goes among the young students, 
workers, children, labour heroes whenever 
they have a special assembly, talks encour- 
agingly to them, sits down on the, ground 
with them if they want a photograph, pulls 
a few flowers from a vase if he feels like 
presenting some person unexpectedly with 
a bouquet. It was very funny to see him 
carrying on like this when the King of 
Laos was here as his guest, because in 
Laos, the Head of the State is treated with 
rigid formality. 

Today is his 73rd birthday. His sincerity 
and humanity have influenced the infant 
republic in the right direction, and even his 
enemies can find nothing against him, ex- , 
cept that they calf him “ fanatical.” In 
North Vietnam everyone is wishing him 
happiness and long life, and that he may 
see his country once more united. 
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A classic of individualism 


The Ego and His Own, by Max Stirner, 
translated by Stephen T. Byington. (The 
Libertarian Book Club, New York, 36.95 
de luxe, $1.95 paperback, available from 
Freedom Books, London, 15s. paperback.) 


In his Observer review of the Pelican edi- 
tion of George Woodcock’s Anarchism 
(June 30) Philip Toynbee makes Max Stir- 
ner the villain of the piece. In contrast to 
the “saintliness’” of Peter Kropotkin, 
Stirner is depicted as “awful and absurd,” 
his ideas are labelled “ paranoiac and de- 
testable,” and he is more or less landed with 
the moral responsibility for the acts of in- 
dividual terrorism that rocked France in 
the nineties of the last century. 


Who was this ogre and what were his ter- 
rible ideas? Thanks to the Libertarian 
Book Club of New York, who have just 
published a new edition of his major work, 
The Ego and His Own, it will be possible 
to scrape off a little of the mud Mr. Toyn- 
bee so liberally throws at him. 


Max Stirner - whose real name was Johann 
Caspar Schmidt - was born in 1806 and 
died in 1856. His father was a wind instru- 
ment maker who died when Stirner was a 
baby. Stirner was a student at the Berlin 
University where he studied the classics, 
modern philosophy and modern languages. 
He did not take a degree because of his 
mother’s illness. For five years he taught 
at a fashionable school for young women. 
As well as The Ego and His Own, he wrote 
a History of Reaction, translated works by 
Say and Adam Smith, and wrote for several 
periodicals. Before the revolution of 1848, 
he was a frequent visitor to the Hippel 
Circle, a group of young radical intellec- 
tuals who met at a Weinstube in the 
Friedrichstrasse, Berlin. Among those he 
met there was Frederick Engels. He ended 
his days in poverty, twice going to prison 
for debt. 

The Ego and His Own has been described 
as the “ most revolutionary book ever writ- 
ten,’ and in his introduction to this new 
edition James J. Martin says that “it is at 
once a historical document, a pamphlet of 


the intellectual disturbance of the mid-nine- 
teenth century, and a timeless classic.” It 
is certainly one of the most powerful vin- 
dications of individualistic anarchism ever 
produced. 


Other writers have placed at the centre of 
their world the service of God, of Human- 
ity, of the Revolution, or of some other 
bloodless abstraction. Stirner clearly and 
firmly places himself at the centre of his 
world. His argument is, not that men are 
too selfish, but that they are not selfish 
enough. Instead of living for themselves as 
self-owning, self-governing individuals, they 
spend their lives living and working for 
others. Instead of realising their egos, they 
fight in other people’s wars, fill other 
people’s pockets, and make themselves 
miserable and guilty by listening to priests 
and moralists. 


Stirner proclaims that his supreme law is 
his own well-being. And, he adds, if you 
are sensible, you will make your well-being 
your supreme law also. Stirner refuses alle- 
gience to any power ~ material or spiritual 
- that lies outside of himself and demands 
his obedience. 
“Tam the owner of my might, I am so 
when I know myself as unique. In the 
unique one the owner himself returns 
into his creative nothing, of which he 
is born. Every higher essence above me, 
be it God, be it man, weakens the feel- 
ing of my uniqueness, and pales only be- 
fore the sun of this consciousness.” 
Among the enemies of the unique one, the 
conscious egoist, is the State: 
“For the State it is indispensable that 
nobody have an own will; if one had, the 
State would have to exclude, lock up, or 
banish him; if all had, they would do 
away with the State. The State is not 
thinkable without lordship and servitude: 
for the State must will to be the lord of 
all that it embraces, and this will is 
called the ‘will of the State’... The 
own will of me is the State’s destroyer; 
it is therefore branded by the State as 
‘ self-will.” Own will and the State are 


powers in deadly hostility, between which 
no ‘eternal peace’ is possible.” 


Stirner recognises that authority is a rela- 
tionship of mutual servitude between rulers 
and ruled alike: 
“He who, to hold his own, must count 
on the absence of will in others is a 
thing made by these others, as the master 
is a thing made by the servant. If sub- 
missiveness ceased, it would be all over 
with lordship.” 
In place of the coercive organisation of the 
state, Stirner would like to see created a 
“union of egoists,” which individuals can 
join of their own volition and leave when 
it was no longer of use to them: 
“| the difference between the State 
and unton is great enough. The former 
is the enemy and murderer of ownness 
(i.e. self-ownership); the latter is the son 
and co-worker of it . , the State is 
sacred and as against me, the individual 
man, is the true man, the spirit, the 
ghost; but the union is my own creation, 
my creature, not sacred, not a spiritual 
powcr above my spirit, as little as any 
association of any sort.” 
Stirner is a thoroughgoing rebel against 
everything that enslaves and crushes the 
individual man. The living, concrete indi- 
vidual - and in particular his own living, 
concrete self - is for him the measure of 
all values. He pursues his own interest or 
good, not the “interests of the nation,” or 
the “ general good.” 
The question may be asked if such an 
attitude will not turn men into cold, cal- 
culating machines intent only on_ their 
material interests and knowing neither love 
nor fellowship. Stirner replies that if an 
individual allows one of his appetites to 
master him he will become its slave. If he 
lets his quite natural desire for material 
comfort turn into a fixed idea, if nothing 
else matters to him but money-making and 
the collection of status symbols, then he is 
a possessed man and no longer his own. As 
for love: 
“T love men too - not merely individuals, 
but every one. But I love them with the 


consciousness of egoism; I love them be- 
cause love makes me happy, I love be- 
cause loving is natural to me, because it 
pleases me. I know no ‘commandment 
of love.” I have a fellow-feeling with 
every feeling being, and their torment 
torments, their refreshment refreshes me 
too; I can kill them, not torture them 


» 


No lover of the world of his day Stirner, 
nonetheless, did not advocate a social revo- 
lution as did many of his contemporaries. 
Anticipating Albert Camus by over a 
hundred years he saw revolution as a new 
totalitarianism and put in its place indi- 
vidual rebellion or “ insurrection.” 
“ Revolution and insurrection must not 
be looked upon as synonymous. The 
former consists in an overturning of con- 
ditions, of the established condition or 
status, the State or society, and is accord- 
ingly a political or social act; the latter 
has indeed for its unavoidable conse- 
quence a transformation of circumstances, 
yet does not start. from it but from men’s 
discontent with themselves, is not an 
armed rising, but a rising of individuals, 
a getting up, without regard to the arrange- 
ments that spring from it... . The revo- 
jution commands one to make arrange- 
ments, the insurrection demands that he 
rises or exalts himself.” 
I have only been able to touch lightly upon 
a few of the many questions of which Stir- 
ner treats. These few are enough, however, 
to show that The Ego and His Own is no 
ordinary book and that its author was not 
the crude bogey-man it has been suggested 
he was. 
The Libertarian Book Club deserve to be 
congratulated on making this anarchist 
classic available again. Toynbee sneers that 
Stirner’s “doctrine” “led to no dramatic 
acts of his own.” It seems to me that the 
writing of The Ego and His Own was a 
dramatic act in itself. Certainly the book 
contains enough mental dynamite to blow 
up the whole fatuous facade of twee 
liberalism that finds such a profitable home 
in the columns of The Observer, 


Peter Bowering 


Art and politics -a comment 


I have read with interest the two articles 
on art and politics by Richard Boston and 
Alan Lovell (une 28 and July 19). There 
is nothing in Richard Boston’s article to 
convince me that the bulk of Western liter- 
ature is not primarily concerned with moral 
issues. The fact that the artist is frequently 
an object of persecution and ridicule merely 
suggests that his moral judgments are in 
advance of his time. D. H. Lawrence is a 
case in point here; the vindication of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, two years ago, presents 
us with the spectacle of at least one emi- 
nent churchman upholding a work which 
has for many years been condemned by a 
majority as a classic in obscenity. Richard 
Boston’s choice of Shakespeare as the 
amoral artist hardly strengthens his case. 
The question of reader-hero identification 
in Macbeth is admittedly a complex one - 
it is in all the major tragedies; the reader 
might well identify himself with Macbeth’s 
moral dilemma, but anyone who identified 
himself with Macbeth’s record of crime 
would have to be extraordinarily perverse. 


The relationship between the artist’s moral 
judgment and the political scene is, as both 
articles rightly imply, tentative in the ex- 
treme. A work of art appeals to a more 
fundamental and universal morality than is 
normally associated with political action. 
The poet exploring what Wordsworth has 
called “the primary laws of our nature,” 
the novelist dealing with the themes of love 
and marriage, gain or loss of money or 
social status, does so in a manner which 
frequently excludes political interpretation. 
Further, the artist’s moral judgment is bound 
fo a great extent by the social conventions 


of his environment. Jane Austen and Henry 
James were both moralists of a high order 
working within the framework of a narrow 
class-bound society. Neither were politic- 
ally orientated, and one has only to com- 
pare Peacock’s Headlong Hall with Emma, 
published in the same year, to see two 
novelists, one aware of the worst conse- 
quences of the industrial revolution - the 
other blind to their existence. Yet no-one 
would claim that Peacock was a superior 
novelist to Jane Austen. Clearly “ poli- 
tical awareness” will not take us very far 
in this case (not that I am suggesting one 
should ignore Jane Austen’s political limit- 
ations; they are merely irrelevant to any 
final judgment of her value as a novelist). 


Both Richard Boston and Alan Lovell dis- 
cuss the possibility of finding a single stan- 
dard by which to judge a work of art. 
The numerous formule from Matthew 
Arnold's “ high seriousness ” to Dr. Leavis’s 
“Vife-enhancing” all have their limited 
value, but I wonder how important this is. 
As one critic has pointed out, “ There is no 
single ‘right’ method of handling literary 
problems, no single approach to works of 
literary art that will yield all the significant 
truths about them.” 


Alan Lovell is very apologetic about “ forc- 
ing” the connection between art and poli- 
tics. It is questionable whether such an 


apology is necessary. Whereas a political 
judgment of Jane Austen and Henry James 
may tell us very little about them as artists, 
there still remains a wide field in which the 
boundaries of morality and politics in art 
overlap, and the nearer we come to our 
own time, the more profitable this area 


becomes as an object of critical focus. 
The critic works through a process of 
abstraction, and, as I’ve suggested, it is 
doubtful whether any method of abstrac- 
tion will yield all the significant truths 
about a work of art. An abstract that 
treats Wuthering Heights as a story con- 
cerned with, amongst other things, ‘“ pro- 
perty ownership, the attraction of social 
comforts, the arrangement of marriages, 
the importance of education, the validity of 
religion, the relations of rich and poor,” 
and analyses Heathcliff’s revenge in terms 
of ‘‘ the classic methods of the ruling class, 
expropriation and property deals” will not 
give us the whole rtuth about this novel, 
but it may throw some very interesting side- 
lights on what-is after all a very complex 
work of art. 


Wuthering Heights is perhaps the last novel 
to which one would subject this kind of 
treatment, but if we consider a contem- 
porary novel such as Lord of the Flies the 
position is rather different. What Richard 
Boston calls the “ struggle between authority 
and liberty’ provides a political allegory 
for the times. The novel, of course, is 
more than this (I’m thinking of the original, 
not the film version from which, I under- 
stand, the metaphysical elements have been 
largely stripped away), but the political 
theme is clearly of sufficient relevance to 
merit detailed analysis. 

Lord of the Flies, admittedly, presents an 
easy case. What about the novel, play or 
film that has no overt political theme? A 
sociological-political method is still, of 
course, admissible, but perhaps, in the end, 
it would be more profitable to consider 


how the artist’s concept of humanity 
matches up to our own political standards. 
This, I think, is why the phrase “ life- 
enhancing ” appeals to Alan Lovell; it sug- 
gests a common area of humanity between 
the artist and the politically-orientated 
critic (a wider concept of humanity, let me 
add, than Dr. Leavis's “ puritan stan- 
dards”), What the artist and the unilater- 
alist have in common js that they are both, 
in their own specific way, furthering the 
cause of humanity. Ultimately the critic 
must decide what is “ furthering humanity,” 
and, as Alan Lovell suggests, his choice will 
have, among other things, political im- 
plications. 


The pitfalls of such an approach are obvi- 
ous: there is no point in dismissing every 
wotk which is not a polemic supporting 
one’s own political platform as irrelevant. 
It would be wrong, for example, to pin a 
“tight wing ” label on Lawrence and leave 
it at that. We have had too much first 
hand experience of the leader principle and 
the Bruderschaft to take Lawrence’s Mexi- 
can fantasies very seriously, but this in no 
way discredits the social criticism in the 
earlier novels. The threat to human values 
in a mechanomorphic society is, if any- 
thing, greater than it was forty years ago, 
as Burdick and Wheeler’s Fail Safe so 
admirably illustrates. On the other hand, 
if a work of art conflicts with our political 
views, the challenge, as Richard Boston 
suggests, may not be without its intrinsic 
value. The danger here is to over-rate the 
Messianic function of the artist; the artist 
is open to political error, no more or less 
than anyone else. 


Picnic ends Athens 


Hiroshima 


It has been confirmed that police stopped 
a number of people entering the theatre in 
Athens where the Hiroshima Day demon- 
stration was held on August 5. (Peace 
News, August 9.) No one was allowed in 
after 8 p.m., and even the father of Michael 
Peristerakis, who is the president of the 
Bertrand Russell Youth Society for Nuclear 
Disarmament, was kept out, having arrived 
at 8.5 p.m. 

The meeting in the theatre was only one 
of the many activities in Athens during 
Hiroshima weck. A showing of Hiroshima 
Mon Amour was planned but cinemas re- 
fused to show it, apparently due to police 
pressure. ‘Thousands of leaflets were dis- 
tributed on August 7 at the scout jamborce 
meeting in the Athens stadium. No one 


week 


was arrested for giving them out. The 
Russell Committee finished the weck’s acti- 
vities on Sunday, August 11, with a picnic 
at Vougliameni beach, near Athens. Five 
hundred supporters took part with a hand- 
ful of police watching, but there was no 
interference. There were speeches, songs 
and dances, followed by a short march, 
with huge campaign symbols, balloons and 
posters everywhere. All tourists entering 
Greece are being questioned as to whether 
they have connections with the campaign 
for nuclear disarmament, 

Daphne Skoura, a Greek actress, opens the 
meeting of the Bertrand Russell Youth 
Society for Nuclear Disarmament in Athens 
on August 5. Behind are members of the 
British delegation. 


The ‘non-violent invasion’ of Greece 


Terry Chandler writes: . 


After the demonstration at the Austrian 
frontier it was reluctantly agreed that the 
12 vehicles of our convoy should split up 
and go individually to Yugoslavia where 
we would re-form to approach the Greek 
frontier. 


Of these 12, seven succeeded in crossing 
Austria as tourists. One entered Austria 
illegally and headed to Vienna for a 
demonstration there to protest against the 
stopping of the convoy. One tried to go 
through Czechoslovakia but was turned 
back at the frontier, Two tried to go 
through Switzerland and Italy, One was 
delayed by a crash on the Munich auto- 
bahn, and, when refused transit across 
Austria, returned to London for a 12-hour 
sit-in at the Austrian Embassy. 


Eight_vehicles from the convoy arrived at 
the Greek frontier on Sunday, August 4. 
The first to arrive were “ Big Bertha,” our 
30cwt. van, and “Bureaucrat,” a four- 
seater Volkswagen. They arrived at about 
mid-day and were stopped as expected at a 
special military check point which the 
Greek authorities had set up for our 
benefit. 


Having been refused ordinary lawful entry, 
we went ahead with our pre-announced 
Plans for non-violent invasion, and from 
then until the time of the demonstration in 
Athens on the evening of August 5 there 
were persistent and continuous attempts to 
cross the frontier into Greece. 


At first there were only a score of us, but 
throughout the day we were joined by other 
vehicles and their occupants. Each vehicle 
in turn drove up to the check point and 
was turned back by the Greeks, They were 
by no means particular about whom they 
turned back. Two of our German cars 
travelling “incognito” were allowed 
through, but a number of “innocent” 
British tourists were refused entry just be- 
cause, as well as being British and heading 
for Athens, they happened to have beards 
or Bedford vans or something of that 
nature. 


Quite a number of our people did in fact 
get across into Greece, as tourists, either 
hitching or by train. For most of us, how- 
ever, the confrontation was at the frontier. 
By the side of the River Vardar we set up a 
base camp and printed leaflets for distri- 
bution at the crossing point. Unfortunately 


there was no contact whatsoever with the 
outside world. We were hemmed in by the 
seemingly impenetrable Greek frontier on 
one side and the chaos of Skopje on the 
other. 


The Yugoslav authorities were friendly and 
helpful. Our main posters said uncom- 
promisingly, “Against all Bombs - East 
and West,” but this seemed to win us sup- 
port rather than to antagonise. We made 
a number of very pood friends and 
contacts. 


Jack Geraghty went for a swim in the river 
and explored an island a short distance 
down stream. On returning he was arrested 
by armed frontier guards. Without know- 
ing it, he had crossed the imaginary line 
and entered Greece. 


After a few hours of discussion and pre- 
paration we went ahead with our first 
major attempt on the frontier, which took 
place in the neighbourhood of Dorjan Lake 
on the evening of August 4. 


It was 9.30 p.m. when Big Bertha 
approached the Yugoslavia-Greece frontier 
and unloaded us on the road between Novi 
Dojran and Dojran village. The thirteen of 
us divided into three groups. We on the 
first party went along the edge of the lake 
to avuid Dojran. We re-crossed the road 
on the other side of the village and headed 
into the hills. By now there was a full 
moon. Making our way across these hills, 
we came out on to a ridge from which we 
could see right across the frontier into 
Greece, We picked our route carefully, 
went down into a valley and crossed the 
frontier, which was clearly marked by a 
dirt track, We were walking up into the 
hills beyond when two uniformed figures 
armed with machine-guns came running 
towards us. They waved their guns about 
in a most alarming and dangerous manner 
and shouted at us; one of them seemed 
quite hysterical. To our surprise they 
turned out to be Yugoslavs. Two of us 
held our arms out toward them to signify 
that we were unarmed and friendly, and we 
all obeyed their instructions to go back 
with them over the frontier to their 
barracks at Dojran, a distance of about 24 
kilometres, 


At the barracks we found the other two 
parties surrounded by a ring of soldiers; 
both parties had been arrested before cross- 
ing the Greek frontier, one of them in 
Dojran. As soon as the first party had 


George Clark sent for trial 


George Clark, field secretary of the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament, was _ re- 
manded on bail by Sir Robert Blundell to 
the London Sessions when he appeared at 
Bow Street magistrates court on Saturday, 
August 10. He had been charged with 
common incitement during the Committee 
of 100’s attempted march on Buckingham 
Pag on the first day of the Greek State 
isit. 


The police alleged that he had led 300 
people out of Whitehall to Buckingham 
Palace via Piccadilly and Green Park, a 
number which swelled to 2,0U0 by the time 
the march reached the park. They claimed 
that George Clark’s alleged action had re- 
sulted in the public being prevented and 


obstructed from exercising their right to 
free access to the highway. 

PC Graham stated in evidence that as the 
march approached the police cordon by 
Buckingham Palace, George Clark had 
shouted to the marchers to “ break through 
the fences and form up outside the Palace.” 
He went on to say that, after Clark had 
been arrested, he inspected the fence con- 
cerned and found about 30 yards had been 
smashed. Under cross-examination PC 
Graham denied that he had been detailed 
to watch George Clark, but that he had 
“casually and coincidentally come upon 
Clark in Whitehall, waving a newspaper 
and saying ‘ Follow me.’” 

George Clark, who reserved his defence, 
was granted legal aid,” 


been picked up the alarm was given and 
dozens of troops went out into the hills to 
search for the rest of us. We joined the 
others and spent two hours discussing our 
position with the Yugoslavs. We were told 
that we had broken the law and that we 
could cross the frontier only at Gevgelija. 
We would be kept in custody and taken by 
bus to Gevgelija at six next morning. We 
decided that whether or not we had tech- 
nically broken the law we should return 
immediately to Gevgelija to make further 
attempts to cross the frontier. 


Our talks with the police were friendly and 
informal. Finally we got up, thanked them 
very much for their hospitality, and before 
they realised what was happening we had 
walked through the loose cordon of armed 
soldiers and out to the road to Gevgelija. 
The police chief and a number of soldiers 
came running after us, stopping individuals 
by standing in front of them, The police 
chief ran on ahead and stood in the middle 
of the road pointing a pistol at the leading 
demonstrator. The demonstrators remained 
cool and friendly and the police chief even- 
tually put away his pistol when he realised 
that the police station, where he intended 
taking us anyway, was on the road to 
Geveclija. 

When we reached the police station we 
attempted to go on past it. A cordon was 
thrown across the road and we were 
ordered to leave it. Most of us refused to 
do so, Two of the party were dragged off 
violently; one of them was hit across the 
knee with a truncheon, But we refused to 
be intimidated, and when in turn the rest 
of us were ordered to the cells we repeated 
“ Gevgelija.”. The police inspector was 
shouting “ capitalisti.” 
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We were now told that a bus would take 
us to Gevgelija. A bus eventually took us 
as far as Novi Dojran, where the army 
took details from our passports and handed 
us over to the civil police, We were 
ordered to go into the police station, but 
instead we again started walking off in the 
direction of Gevgelija. The police called 
reinforcements and dragged us into the 
police station with considerable brutality. 
They bent wrists and twisted arms until we 
screamed, then they kicked and pulled us 
away, At the police station our passports 
were again demanded. Some who refused to 
show them as a protest against the unneces- 
sary police violence were thrown into 
cells. 


The bus that had been promised to take 
us to Gevgelija did not arrive. By 9 a.m., 
when it was clear that the police were 
simply prevaricating, we started marching 
round the police station singing campaign 
songs. We picked up our bags and walked 
through the open gate. Again we were 
taken back, this time to the cells, Eleven 
of us were in a cell about 13 feet by 6 
feet. 

By now we had been in the hands of the 
police for nearly twelve hours and were 
succeeding to some extent in establishing 
friendly contact. They were beginning to 
realise that our methods of non-violent re- 
sistance were something they had not 
experienced before, 

At 12.30 we were taken on a public bus 
with an armed escort to the police station 
at Gevgelija, and at three o'clock, with the 
blessing of the police, we marched off 
down the road in the direction of the 
frontier to rejoin our friends. 


Attempt at train crossing 


Ian Dixon and Nic Johnson write : 


On August 5 eleven of us boarded the 
2.15 train to Athens at Gevgelija station on 
the Yugoslav frontier. Four of us travelled 
incognito with tickets to Athens. The rest 
had tickets to Salonika and wore their 
badges. After two kilometres we arrived at 
Idomeni in Greece, and Greek officials 
boarded the train, They took our passports 
and asked where we had boarded the train, 
then asked us to go with them to the police 
station. We were led off round the customs 
offices and pushed into a cattle truck at the 
rear of the train. 


The badge-wearing group were treated 
similarly. Two of them sat down on the 
platform and refused to co-operate. The 
others were pushed inside the cattle truck 
with us. The non-co-operators were left 
for some time at the end of the platform 
surrounded by police. They were then 
lifted into a smal! open lorry, driven to the 
truck, and dumped beside it. Later they 
were dragged bodily to the truck and 
thrown inside. The treatment they received 
involved both kicks, blows, and the offer 
of cigarettes. The police were obviously 
divided about the way they should be 
treated, and were especially embarrassed 
that one of them was a girl. 


All eleven of us were now in the truck, 
which measured 25 ft. by 10 ft. It was 
very hot and the humidity soon became 
unbearable. At 4.30 eight policemen came 
in and searched us thoroughly, Films, 
cameras, leaflets and badges were taken 


away. One of us spoke Greek, and we 
were able to have quite lengthy conversa- 
tions with them. 

The cattle truck was eventually shunted 
back into Idomeni station. When we 
started to sing to the crowd on the plat- 
form the police closed all windows, Two 
German tourists, who had no connection 
with the demonstration, were thrown, 
struggling and complaining, into the truck, 
apparently because they had also bought 
tickets at Gevgelija. When they learned 
about the demonstration’s objects they be- 
came very sympathetic and asked for ad- 
dresses in Germany. Finally the truck was 
hitched to a passenger train and taken back 
across the Yugoslav frontier, where we all 
got out and rejoined our friends at the base 
camp. 


Peanuts Club 

Kings Arms, 213 Bishopsgate, Liverpoo! St. 
7.30-11 p.m. 

This Saturday, Folk Sing 

This Sunday 

Back again! London’s hopping madmen 


The Pedestrians 


the left of sideways cabaret 

plus 

The Peanuts Modem Jazz Quintet 
Big response expected: come early! 
2s 6d. Licensed bar; snacks available 
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ALTERNATIVES TO NUCLEAR POLICIES 


Barbara Deming 


Symbolic acts are not enough 


Is there a middle way between total unilateral disarmament and nuclear policies? 
In the USA a large body of opinion has developed which advocates a middle 
course based on unilateral initiatives. These are measures of disarmament 
which, while not so large as to jeopardise military security, would reduce tension 
and, it is hoped, be reciprocated by similar measures on the other side. In 
Britain the CND leadership has shown some support for a policy of unilateral 
initiatives, and in the USA groups such as SANE and Turn Towards Peace 
have put a heavy emphasis on them. In the following article, Barbara Deming, 
a journalist and member of the Committee for Non-Violent Action, argues 
that a policy of unilateral initiatives is inadequate. Amitai Etzioni, whose book, 
The Hard Way To Peace, strongly urged unilateral initiatives, will reply next 


week. 


This exchange of letters is reprinted from the Council for Correspondence News- 


letter, by kind permission of the editors. 


I have read with admiration The Hard 
Way to Peace, but I write, as a unilateralist, 
to question some of your statements about 
that position. 


You level at us the charges of irrationality 
and irresponsibility. You are good enough 
not to use the word “fanatic” outright; 
nevertheless you paint us as just that: 


“Unilateralists refuse to save life unless 
it is saved their way. Trying to save their 
souls by uncompromising morality, they 
may well lose humanity.” 


How do you square this charge with the 
fact, which you report yourself, that uni- 
Jateralists not only support and staff many 
peace organisations of more gradualist 
inclination, but played key roles in bring- 
ing them into being? They would like our 
country to abjure once and for all reliance 
upon mass murder or the threat of it, but 
they welcome all action or proposals for 
action that even move in that direction. 
When you speak, by the way of their 
“political impotence,” you disregard the 
fact that by publicising their radical pro- 
posals they make it easier for gradualists 
like yourself to make proposals, and to 
have them heeded. If there were no radical 
pacifists on the scene, you would be called 
the radicals. 

You complain that their acts of civil dis- 
obedience are “ publicity stunts” which 
“affect the image of the whole movement.” 
Don’t you dismiss very lightly acts which 
frequently end for them in long prison 
terms? They take these actions in the seri- 
ous attempt to do just that with which you 
credit them elsewhere - to “emphasise and 
clarify the dangers of armed deterrence.” 
You yourself deplore the ability of so many 
people to “discuss coolly, and even plan, 
mass destruction of others and ourselves 
in magnitudes that dwarf the most shocking 
devastations of World War II (and of) all 
the concentration camps put together. . . 
Only people whose thoughts have become 
dissociated from their emotions can make 


such plans.” These acts of civil dis- 
obedience are taken precisely in the attempt 
to restore in people the connection between 
thought and emotion. Because it is hard 
to do this simply by means of the written 
word, they look to a kind of play as “ the 
thing with which to catch the conscience 
of” those who witness it. When a pacifist 
swims to a nuclear submarine and climbs 
aboard, he poses this question to the Navy 
men who try to dislodge him - and, vicar- 
iously, to the public at large: If you are 
as concerned as you seem to be not to take 
my life, how can you believe that it is 
tight to make and serve a machine capable 
of taking literally millions of lives? He 
also counts on the fact that he risks being 
given a long prison term to shock people 
out of their queer remove from the whole 
deadly matter, Our acts of protest have still 
another intention, of course. We are ad- 
vocating, as an alternative to armed: force, 
non-violent resistance - which few Ameri- 
cans have tried to imagine. We demonstrate 
in these acts something of the nature of 
such resistance. 

You distinguish American  unilateralists 
from British unilateralists, who favour dis- 
armament of Britain alone, and say that 
the Americans “ base their position on mor- 
al grounds” and the British “rest their 
case on logic,” implying that a natural gulf 
exists between morality and logic, I will 
grant you, sadly, that it is not logical for 
Bertrand Russell to use moral arguments 
for Britain’s laying down arms when he 
fails to recommend it to all countries. This 
has always seemed to me a great weak- 
ness in his stand. But I will not grant you 
that, per se, the grounds of morality and 
of logic need lie at any distance from each 
other. Is there not logic in claiming that 
means and ends are inextricably woven in- 
to each other - that only by thoroughly 
peaceful means can one achieve peace? 
There is room for argument between uni- 
lateralists and gradualists strictly on grounds 
of logic, You write that ‘ unilateralism 


Why not electrify us ? 


I noticed with some satisfaction the other 
day that the Rev. Billy James Hargis is in 
financial difficulties. Rev. Hargis runs an 
organisation called the Christian Crusade 
in the United States and preaches a par- 
ticularly virulent kind of anti-Communism. 


Last year the Christian Crusade had an 
income of around $800,000 but this is now 
rapidly declining. As a result they have had 
to cut down the number of radio stations 
on which they broadcast from about 85 to 
§5, they have reduced their 50-man staff 
to almost half that number, and have tem- 
porarily shelved their plans to build an 
a Commas cathedral in Tulsa, Okla- 
oma. 


At this year’s summer convention of the 
Crusade, Rev. Hargis told his supporters: 
“We need help and need it desperately. 
Who will electrify this crowd by standing 
and pledging $10,000 for God and country?” 
The appeal brought in $18,000 (tax-free). 


We don’t have anything like the same re- 
sources as Rev. Hargis. Not a single radio 
station, a smaller staff and a good deal less 


money. But then our plans are less am- 
bitious too. We don’t intend to build a 
cathedral, just to keep Peace News going 
next year and to try continually to make 
it a better paper. Why not electrify us by 
pledging anything from half a crown to 
£1,000? 


MICHAEL FREEMAN 


total since February 1 


£1183 


contributions this week £29 8 O 


we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London N1. 


finds it necessary to risk liberty to insure 
life,” “‘ armed deterrence strategies are will- 
ing to risk life to assure liberty,” but 
gradualism “wishes to test whether we are 
compelled to take either of these grave 
risks.” Let us look at various risks in- 
volved. You state that if we disarmed uni- 
laterally it would be logical for the Rus- 
sians to cut their military budget. 


“But why give up armaments? .. . 
Now that the way is finally open and all 
risks are removed, why should they fail 
to carry out what they see as their historic 
mission? . . . They do not have to use 
weapons; they do not even have to 
threaten. The fact that they are the only 
force left... is by itself quite sufficient. 
They can rely on propaganda and ideolo- 
gical campaigns ... The Communist way 
of life would pervade the earth.” 


Why should we suppose that they would 
feel that they were the only force left? 
What of all the other nations of both West 
and East hurrying to catch up with them: 
for example, China? Why would it not be 
very much more logical of the Russian 
leaders (whom you call logical people) to 
seck a world-wide enforceable disarmament 
agreement - once they no longer felt the 
need to fear US treachery along the dis- 
armament road, and before they need fear 
it from any other source? Would this not 
be logical especially given the further fact 
which you yourself stress: “ Above all, the 
Russians do believe that they will do much 
better in a disarmed world than in an 
armed world?” 


You do accept the psychological analysis 
which unilateralists have made of our pres- 
ent deadlock - as one based on “ vicious 
circles of suspicion.” You agree that it is 
necessary for us to take the kind of action 
that will break “the suspicion barrier.” 
But to do this, you say, it would be enough 
to make, unilaterally, certain peripheral 
concessions, certain gestures symbolic of 
our wish to abandon resort to force, with- 
out going so far as literally to abandon it 
before the USSR does. We could and 
should allow initial “ generosity” to “ give 
way to caution.” The fact that in the plan 
which you propose for negotiation, con- 
ventional disarmament would take place 
before nuclear disarmament, allowing each 


side to hold on to its big so-called “ de- 
fences” until the last moment, would make 
possible, you say, the gradual levelling of 
the “deadly barriers” of “irrational fear.” 
During this final phase of negotiation, 
“non-violent means of international com- 
petition ” could be developed. 


Let me say at once that I find your plan 
as you work it out in detail very ingenious. 
And maybe it would work. If our govern- 
ment announced adoption of that policy to- 
morrow, 1 would celebrate the event. I 
would still argue that it runs a greater risk 
than unilateral disarmament would, Where 
fears and suspicions have reached, as you 
admit they have, a paranoid intensity, can 
one be sure of quieting them with gestures 
that are carefully only symbolic? Can one 
really be disarming in one’s behaviour and 
at the same time be guarded - when, as 
here, to be guarded means to retain to the 
end the power and the willingness to 
devastate the other? It can be argued 
that it is sounder psychology to abjure in 
one stroke all resort to threat. You 
write: 


“While the United States should never 
give the appearance of an ultimatum, 
which would be counter to the very con- 
cept of tension reduction, it should be 
evident (to the Russians) that this might 
well be a last opportunity. . . The implicit 
threat (would be) conducive to 
settlement.” 


If threats do run counter to the very con- 
cept of tension reduction, can they logically 
also be conducive to settlement? And if 
your plan did not achieve a settlement, what 


are you implying that our position should 
be then? 


Your plan risks not sufficiently allaying 
Russian suspicions, and it runs another risk, 
too. Are we as likely to develop those 
non-violent means of competition which you 
grant we must find if we are to achieve a 
disarmed world while holding tightly, up 
to the last moment. to the means to employ 
violence? Doesn’t one learn a new way 
most quickly when one accepts the neces- 
sity to reject the old way - when one boldly 
commits oneself? 


You ask: If the United States did disarm 
unilaterally, what if Russia then decided to 
take over the world? And you purport to 
give our “submissive” answer: “ Better 
red than dead.” Let me first ask you 
squarely how you would choose if you 
thought the choice before us really was 
that between Communist domination and 
world annihilation. I venture to assume 
that you would prefer Communist domina- 
tion - as the future could be expected to 
dissolve that tyranny, whercas the genera- 
tions coming after us, if there were any, 
would build with difficulty upon nuclear 
ruins. However, the unilateralist no more 
considers this the real choice before us 
than you do. He believes that the crucial 
question before us today is whether or 
not we are going to make the tremendous 
effort necessary to develop non-violent 
means of struggle. You say that the foun- 
dation for peace must finally be our sense 
of moral community with all the peoples of 
the world; the scope of the community to 
whom we do not apply violence, even when 
differences between us are large, has gradu- 
ally expanded throughout history, you say, 
and must at last expand to include all men. 
The unilateralist would have us declare at 
once our commitment of loyalty to that 
community. You would have us withhold 
it for a while - retain for a little while 
longer our right, when hard-pressed, to do 
it unspeakable violence, Perhaps you would 
correct me: you would have us retain our 
right to threaten, But can one ever make 
a neat enough distinction here? 


You have also written: 
“The argument that blocking Com- 
munism is of such great importance 
that it justifies compromising other values, 
that the goal justifies the means, is a 
strictly Communist argument, The 
essence of the Western tradition is that 
unless the means too are legitimate, they 
vilify the goal.” 
The unilateralist believes that if we would 
take a bold step in harmony with that tra- 
dition you praise, if we would bring our- 
selves to admit that the means we have 
been professing ourselves willing to use are 
altogether inconsistent with the goals to 
which we say we aspire - we would be freed 
from the paralysis which grips us; we would 
become again capable of changing the 
world about us. Admission of the truth 
would unlock our imaginations and our 
wills. 


The unilateralist’s “last line of defence’ 
is not to say with a helpless shrug: “ Bet- 
ter red than dead.” It is the very active 
faith that if we committed ourselves to 
living by the words we speak about re- 
specting others, we could in the long run 
be sure of prevailing against any tyranny. 
And what, you will ask, if in spite of his 
faith the Communists decided to invade? 
And what if they took a great toll of those 
trying to resist non-violently? He would 
grant you of course that we cannot be sure 
that they would not. He would say, how- 
ever - far from submissively: we could be 
sure that, whatever suffering we might have 
to endure, such new energies would be re- 
leased among us that good would finally 
be born of it. A new world is not going 
to be built easily, in any event. You have 
written yourself: “There is no easy way to 
peace.” 


Violence in Algeria 


In your issue of July 26 Michael Randle 
set out to discuss “ Algeria and the ques- 
tion of violence.” Both in dealing specific- 
ally with violence in the Algerian war and 
in talking more generally on the use of 
violence in revolution he blurred and 
begged the important questions. 


“The worst violence was the concealed and 
malignant violence of misery and exploita- 
tion,” Randle tells us in his penultimate 
paragraph, meaning by this presumably the 
Structural violence of the colonial system. 
With this one can agree: the records of 
military and administrative repression, the 
indices of malnutrition, infant mortality, 
life expectation and “living standards” are 
irrefutable. It is clear that the FLN was 
not the historical and moral originator of 
violence in Algeria. And it is equally clear 
that the overthrow of the colonial regime 
Opened up new human possibilities: “ the 
genuine attempt to remove this form of 
violence today and to experiment in non- 
authoritarian structures in the workers’ con- 
trol movement makes the future of Algeria 
@ major concern of the non-violent move- 
ment... in Algeria the opportunity (to 
end the vicious circle of violence and 
‘counter-violence by constructive human 
effort) exists now as never before” (my 
italics). The revolutionary violence of the 
FLN differed from the permanent violence 
of systematised colonial domination pre- 
‘cisely because it made possible an authentic 
human liberation. There are indeed lessons 
for the non-violent movement here. 


However, an inspection of the preceding 
Paragraphs, that is of the bulk of Randle’s 
article, reveals a complete failure to take 
account of this evaluation or integrate it in 
any meaningful way into his “ general” 
discussion of violence. Instead, we are 
assured of Randle’s awareness of the 
“tragedy of indiscriminate violence” and 


“offered a partial interpretation of the Alge- 


rian war which nowhere establishes its 
arguments in the form of propositions 
-available for discussion but rather proceeds 
by insinuation and an associative move- 
ment of thought. 

Beginning with some remarks about the 
showing of a Bulgarian film which “ did 
not rise above the level of very ugly pro- 
Paganda ... of racist propaganda,” we are 
launched upon a criticism of the reactions 
of certain British delegates who were 
“completely in sympathy” with the point 
of view of the film, who “do not face up 
to the moral issues involved” in the choice 
of violent insurrection, and who respond 
with the typical pathological responses of 
“eager questions ” and “ excited laughter at 
some (which ?) of the answers ” when told 
of plans for a violent uprising in an exist- 
ing colony. 

‘Quite frankly, the only explanation I can 
find for this excursus is the desire to set up 
certain attitudes through which the Algerian 
experience can then be perceived. For 
Randle then moves on to discuss certain 
features of the Algerian rebellion which 
evoke similar reactions. We hear of the 
“horror of the bombings,” “the horror of 
the FLN outrages against civilians,” etc,; 
from the Bulgarians and the British we 
have imperceptibly moved to the FLN. It 
is suggested - not stated - that the violence 
of the liberation struggle, the virulent racial 
solidarity of the pieds noirs, and even the 
use of torture by the paras (as well, natur- 
ally, as the implication in violence of 
young French conscripts who probably 
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“hated the war as much as anybody”), 
that all this was in some way unnecessary 
and the responsibility of the Algerians 
themselves. Randle’s disingenuous _ his- 
torical causality “explains” the ‘“‘ whole- 
sale use of torture” and “the rise of the 
OAS” as a “result” of FLN bombings. 
He concludes that “the guerilla war and 
the terrorist tactics adopted by the FLN 
put paid to . the possibility” of a 
peaceful “united front” overcoming 
colonial violence. 

Perhaps a case can be made that the eman- 
cipation of Algerian Muslims could have 
been achieved without violent revolution. 
Randle does not make it, nor do any of 
the histories of French Algeria that I have 
read, All agree that there was not the 
lease likelihood of the voluntary renuncia- 
tion of their privileges by the colons of 
Algeria. The entire history of Muslim 
political action in Algeria from the last 
major revolt in 1871 to the first year or so 
of the Second World War is a history of 
demands, not for independence and the ex- 
pulsion of the colons, but for “ assimila- 
tion” and for “French citizenship”; the 
entire history of the pieds noirs from the 
conquest to their exodus (neither required 
nor welcomed by the Muslims) is that of 
absolute refusal - comparable to that of the 
South African supporters of apartheid - to 
yield one jot of their privileges as an ex- 
ploiting minority. May I recommend 
Randle to consult on this subject the last 
book of a classical ‘‘ moderate” Algerian 
nationalist, Ferhat Abbas? La Nuit 
Coloniale is the history of the impossibility 
of reformism in Algeria. 


Randle thus completely avoids reasoned 
argument and final judgment: he regrets 
the war, but welcomes the victory. His 
article, theoretically incoherent and historic- 
ally implausible, does no service to any- 
one. 

Terry Cliffe, 

36 Paultons Square, 

London, S.W.3. 


Michael Randle replies: The crux of the 
disagreement between Terry Cliffe and me 
is over “revolutionary violence.” I agree 
that it cannot be simply equated with the 
permanent violence of colonial domination. 
But it still has brutal and tragic conse- 
quences which some of its advocates seem 
unwilling to face up to. This was the 
central point of my article. 


The moral responsibility for torture and 
repression rests primarily with those who 
perpetrate them - in Cyprus and Kenya no 
less than in Algeria. This does not excuse 
the advocates of revolutionary violence 
from facing up to the fact that guerilla 
warfare seems always to lead to abysmal 
brutality and cruelty on both sides. I 
would be more impressed with Terry Cliffe’s 
letter if he had been prepared to concede 
the horrors of guerilla war and gone on to 
argue that no other way was possible in 
Algeria. 

I did not try to discuss the possibilities of 
peaceful change in Algeria. I accept that 
the reformist approach was not a viable 
one, and I regret that Terry Cliffe does not 
seem to distinguish between this approach 
and the revolutionary non-violent approach. 
I did draw a sharp distinction between the 
two in my previous article. 


I am in the position of welcoming the 
Algerian revolution while being unable to 
condone the war that was waged in achiev- 
ing it; I just don’t know whether any other 
way was possible. I don’t think this kind 
of moral dilemma is peculiar to pacifists. 
Perhaps Terry Cliffe himself would feel in 
a similar position if a Nazi-type regime 
were to be overthrown at the cost of a 
devastating nuclear war. 


Christianity 


It would greatly disconcert the consciously 
orthodox Christians who, at every pacifist 
Meeting, trot out the question about the 
whip in the Temple, to know that they have 
an ally in a self-confessed heathen and 
fascist like Mr. Webster. His ignorance of 
the Scriptures he quotes is profound, or he 
would not call Paul a champion of Judaism 
- he might as well describe Luther as a 
champion of Rome - but I will try to 
enlighten him. 


The whip made out of a belt comes from 
his imagination. The text John 2, v. 15) 
says: ‘“‘He made a scourge of cords, and 
cast all out of the temple, both the sheep 
and the oxen.” The obvious meaning of 
the sentence is that the whip was only used 
to drive the animals out (which, for the 


benefit of animal lovers, does not imply 
any very violent use of it). But even this 
is doubtful, The whip is not mentioned by 
Mark (the earliest account) nor by Matthew 
or Luke; the incident recorded by John is, 
for quite other reasons, historically suspect. 
He puts it at the beginning of the ministry, 
which is most unlikely, instead of at the 
end as in the other Gospels. It is a 
commonplace of modern New Testament 
scholarship that the fourth Gospel is a theo- 
logica) reflection rather than a strictly his- 
torical narrative. Psychologically indeed 
the use of violence on this occasion seems 
unlikely: since the traders must have 
greatly outnumbered Jesus and his disciples, 
strong arm methods would have led to his 
being completely overwhelmed; only the 
force of his righteous personality could ex- 
plain a victory over such odds. Thus the 
whole episode seems an instance of the 
power of spiritual rather than physical 
force. 


As for Mr. Webster’s modern applications, 
apart from what John Ball aptly calls the 
top euphemism of the year, would he have 
the impudence to claim that Hitler’s Storm 
Troopers only beat up Jews who were 
usurers ? Or that they included non-Jewish 
usurers in their attacks ? 


I cannot advise him to hope for a place in 
Valhalla, since if I read Norse mythology 
aright, this was reserved for those who died 
in battle. The Aldermaston marchers will 
not oblige him here. Perhaps he should try 
Angola or some similar place where those 
who hold his principles are dealing out 
robust treatment to people unreasonable 
enough to demand recognition as human 
beings. I cannot wish a worse fate on him 
than to be condemned to an eternity of 
listening to the reminiscences of Colonel 
Blimp. 

D. Martin Dakin, 

61 Suttons Lane, 

Hornchurch, Essex. 


Schools CND 


In reply to June Freeman's article ‘“ School- 
children and the bomb” (July 26), there 
are a number of points to take up, The 
first is the question of children's attitudes. 
When I said that children understand “ the 
world of the bomb” I did not mean all 
that goes on in a world manufacturing 
nuclear weapons, but normal understand- 
ing of a world in which the bomb plays an 
integral part. For children the bomb has 
always existed in their world, and whatever 
their feelings about it their attitudes are 
bound to be different from the attitudes of 
older people in whose world the bomb is a 
recent addition. 


On the question of the black and white 
judgments of children, I agree that these 
are as likely to be for as against the bomb, 
but this does not mean they should be 
ignored or laughed at; they can be a most 
valuable and refreshing side influence on 
all of us, who grope in the ever-increasing 
greyness of semi-decision. 


I agree that poetry, books and films glori- 
fying war and nationalistic self-sacrifice can 
be a harmful influence on children, but this 
influence bears less and less on attitudes to 
actually fighting any future world war. 
More realistically we must prepare our- 
selves to contend with the influences dis- 
cussed in Nigel Young’s article, “The Cul- 
ture of Rockets,” in this month’s YATB 
supplement to Sanity. 


So far YCND has not made any specific 
approach to any kind of school, the ap- 
proaches have been one way and _ the 
initial work of the Schools Campaign is to 
satisfy this existing demand for attention. 
However, of the schools which have con- 
tacted us there is a high proportion of both 
secondary modern and comprehensive 
schools, also of public schools - grammar 
schools by no means monopolise our atten- 
tion. 


What June Freeman says about CND songs 
not putting over campaign arguments is 
sheer nonsense. We are making use of a 
method of argument and persuasion used 
for many thousands of years by revolu- 
tionary movements throughout the world. 
The H-Bomb’s Thunder contains an argu- 
ment in almost every line, and it is un- 
necessary for me to list the others - songs 
against Polaris, for unilateral action, for a 
belief in common humanity, etc. In fact, 
songs are a simple “ newsletter for less able 
children,” and as they have been in the 
past will certainly continue to bg a most 
valuable first contact between campaign 
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ideas and policy and young people at all 
intellectual levels. 


I would like to thank Mrs, Freeman for 
the remainder of her comments and sug- 
gestions which are constructive and helpful. 
A panel of speakers is already being re- 
cruited for the Schools Campaign, and I 
take this opportunity of inviting Mrs. Free- 
man and any other interested people to 
join it. The Schools Campaign is of course 
still in its infancy (11 weeks old),. but it 
offers an extensive field of very exciting 
and worthwhile work for the whole move- 
ment, and it is only with constant advice 
and assistance from all areas of the ND 
and peace world that the Youth Campaign 
can hope to achieve success with the 
schools, 

Rosalind Hobart, 

National Organiser, YCND, 

2 Carthusian Street, 

London, E.C.1. 


Fear 


Leila Berg’s description of the Black Paper 
as “ horror on a plate” in her letter headed 
“Fear” is hardly fair. The purpose of the 
report was to give ordinary people a real- 
istic picture of H-bomb war - something 
the government had conspicuously failed to 
do. Since then the government has reluc- 
tantly and half-heartedly followed up with 
its ‘ householder’s handbook” - an inade- 
quate and misleading pamphlet which the 
Estimates Committee has sensibly recom- 
mended the Home Office to withdraw, 


It would have been easy to put much more 
“horror” in the Black Paper, but this was 
deliberately kept out in favour of plain 
statement except where it was necessary to 
drive home the facts. We certainly still 
think that confronting people with the facts 
about modern war is a necessary basis for 
any campaign against present defence poli- 
cies, civil defence and war preparations in 
general. 

Edward H. Owen, 

(for the Black Paper Group), 

128a Ravensbourne Avenue, 

Shortlands, Kent. 


Forget about Ball ? 


The criticism of the anarchist demonstra- 
tion at the Cuban Embassy on July 20, 
which John Ball made on July 26 and re- 
peated on August 2, is based on a dogmatic 
conception of political action which vitiates 
many comments and distorts many reports 
in Peace News. Your staff either cannot or 
will not understand that there are no in- 
fallible rules or inspired scriptures of non- 
violence or civil disobedience or direct 
action or any other form of protest or re- 
sistance, ‘“ Forget about Gandhi,” as Dave 
Dellinger said in Peace News on July 26. 


Let’s get things clear, John Ball has no 
right to tell the anarchists how to demon- 
strate. We have been in the business longer 
than him (or Peace News for that matter), 
and we shall follow our own principles in 
our own way regardless of the arrogant 
remarks of ignorant journalists. And Peace 
News has no right to tell the Committee of 
100 how to demonstrate either. Committee 
members and supporters who are _ pacifists 
may consider themselves bound by your 
advice if they wish, but those who are not 
(i.e. most of them) will not. We shall make 
secret plans if we wish, we shall push 
through police cordons if we wish, we shall 
avoid trouble if we wish, and we shall hate 
our enemies if we wish. 


It would be impertinent for us (or anyone 
else) to tell you how to run your paper. It 
is just as impertinent for you (or anyone 
else) to tell us how to run our demon- 
strations. 

Nicolas Walter, 

32a Fellows Road, 

London, N.W.3. 


Wanted 


I am writing for Messrs. Hodder & Stough- 
ton a history and critical assessment of the 
nuclear disarmament movement in Britain. 
I should be most grateful for relevant docu- 
ments and personal reminiscences, friendly, 
neutral, or hostile, and especially for those 
covering the movement’s early days and the 
subsequent debate within the Labour Party. 
Correspondence will be acknowledged and 
documents returned if requested. 
Christopher Driver, 

6 Church Road, 

London, N.6. 
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Donald Rooum: weapon charge dismissed 


A charge of possessing an offensive weapon 
(a piece of brick) against Donald Rooum, 
Peace News cartoonist, was dismissed by 
the magistrate, Mr. E. G. H. Robey, at 
Marlbcrough Street Court on Thursday, 
August 8. Mr. Rooum was arrested near 
Claridge’s on the evening of July 11 dur- 
ing the Greek state visit. 


The arresting officer, Detective Sergeant 
Challinor, said in evidence that he noticed 
Mr, Rooum talking to two girls and heard 
him say, “I don't care, they shouldn’t push 
us around. I will throw my stone, not in 
revenge, but as a demonstration of my 
ideals.” He then went up to him, told him 
he was a police officer, and asked if he had 
a stone. Mr, Challinor said that Rooum 
had tried to push past, but that he had 
grabbed him and felt a lump in his right 
hand jacket pocket. When told he was in 
trouble, the officer went on, Rooum said, 
“Take it, but you must take all the stones 
in London to stop me.” Continuing his 
evidence, Mr. Challinor said: “I arrested 
-_. . and cautioned him. He shouted, 
“Down with the monarchy !’ and I took 
him to a police vehicle where I inspected 
the brick from his pocket.” Rooum was 
then taken to West End Central police 
station where he was formally charged. 


Mr. Challinor, when cross-examined by 
defence counsel Michael Sherrard, denied 


ever hitting Rooum. He also denicd 
Rooum’s account of the incident as put to 
him by Mr. Sherrard. 
Mr. Rooum took the stand and said that he 
had been a pacilist since 1948 and was 
opposed to the use of violence. He denied 
having a piece of brick, and gave the fel- 
lowing account: 
“TI was walking along with a young man 
and woman. I had a banner rolled up 
uncer my raincoat. In South Moulton 
Lane there were two or three policemen. 
One officer took the banner from under 
my raincoat. After he did that four plain 
clothes officers came from Oxford Street. 
Challinor, who was one of them, took 
the banner, and, after looking at it, gave 
it to a colleague. When I asked him for 
my banner, he hit me and said: ‘ You’re 
fucking nicked, my old beauty.’ He then 
dragged me by the collar to a police bus. 
Nothing was said about a brick. 
“We then went to a second vehicle, 
which took us to the back entrance of a 
police station. I walked ahead of Chal- 
linor on to the first landing where there 
were a number of corridors. I turned to 
ask which direction and he slapped me 
to the floor shouting, ‘Get up them 
stairs.” The same process was repeated 
on each landing. Challinor and I were 
then locked into a cell. He said, ‘Boo 
the Queen, would you?’ I said, ‘I 


would not.’ He then said, Well, you 
sympathise with them, dont you?’ I 
said, ‘No.’ He gave me three more slaps 
on the ears and J fell to the floor.” 


Rooum said Challinor showed him a brick 
wrapped in newspaper and then left. He 
went on to say that he had gone to Clar- 
idge’s to demonstrate in an orderly way 
and not to commit civil disobedience. He 
said he had refused to sign a list of his 
property because it had included a piece 
of brick. 


The two witnesses for the defence. Miss 
Forsyth and Mr, Gibson, who said they 
were with Rooum when he was arrested, 
corroborated Rooum’s story of the arrest. 
An expert, called in by the defence to 
examine the suit Rooum wore at the time 
of the arrest, said that he had made a 
thorough examination of the suit on July 
16 and found no brick dust but plenty of 
other dust. There were also no tears of 
the fibre as would be caused by a jagged 
piece of brick. The expert added that when 
he had seen the brick originally pieces had 
fallen from it, indicating that it was freshly 
cracked. It would have been impossible, 
he said, to have the piece in a pocket with- 
out it leaving a trace. He had also exam- 
ined the piece taken from Mr. Ede, a per- 
son in no way connected with Rooum, but 
arrested on the same charge, and had come 


Workshops project in Somerset 


The Campaign Caravan Workshops’ project 
in Somerset, the object of which was to try 
to establish the conditions of growth for 
CND support in a given area, has just 
finished. Robin Jenkins writes : 

The workshops went back to Somerset to 
consolidate the work started there last year 
by the Caravan. More specifically, we 
were to expand, existing groups, increase 
communication between groups, form new 
groups in Shepton Mallet and Frome, and 
make nuclear disarmament a public issue in 
the area. 

On paper, Somerset looked fairly straight- 
forward, and it was not until confronted 
with the realities of a rural area that we 
realised how naive our assumptions had 
been. In fact, it took three weeks of 
patient working before we were really con- 
fronted with the problems of a rural area. 
It was unfortunate that by this time the 
team had insufficient energy to come to 


grips with them. Most of the project was 
spent in three towns and each place pre- 
sented different difficulties. 

In Frome we started with a normal can- 
vass, and of some 500 interviewed about 25 
per cent were sympathetic, 25 per cent 
against, and 50 per cent apathetic. The 
sympathisers were invited to a meeting by 
letter and not one came; the apathy ran 
deeper than expected. Thirty people did 
in fact come to the meeting, attracted by 
leaflets and loudspeaking, and another 
Meeting the next week attracted about 
twenty enthusiasts, mostly teenagers. By 
the third week, when another meeting was 
held, initial enthusiasms had subsided and 
I had received several letters from irate 
parents. Most of our initial young sup- 
porters had been faced with the choice of 
loyalty to CND or to family, and had 
understandably chosen the latter. We were 
left with a small core of keen supporters 


Hiroshima Day activity 


Meetings and demonstrations took place all 
over the world on Hiroshima Day. 


In New Zealand marches were held in 
Auckland, Christchurch, Dunedin, Welling- 
ton, and Palmeston North. Altogether 
about 2,500 people took part. 


Several organisations in Germany, joined 
under the CND symbol, presented photo- 
graphic exhibitions and vigilled in Dussel- 
dorf, Munich, Dortmund, Cologne and 
Duisburg. In Berlin the Easter March 


Notices 


Benedict M. Birnberg, solicitor, requests 
anyone who was with his client, George 
Clark, at any stage of the demonstration on 
July 9, during the visit of the Greek royal 
family, to contact him as soon as possible, 
telephone HOP 0295. 

A meeting of the Committee of 100 will be 
held on Friday, August 16, at 7.30 p.m. at 
13, Goodwin Street, N.4, to discuss the 
housing problem specifically concerning the 
Committee. There will also be a sup- 
porters’ meeting on Monday, August 19, at 
7.30 p.m, 


Committee supporters distributed thousands 
of leaflets opposing nuclear policies in East 
and West. 


Peace groups again combined in Sydney, 
Australia, hundreds of people joining for 
a march and meeting. A 12-hour vigil was 
held in Brisbane. There were silent 
marches in Stockholm and Gothenburg, 
Sweden, and in Vienna, and leaflets were 
given out in Toulouse, France. 


The League for Total Disarmament and 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation sponsored 
a march in Vancouver, Canada. Reports 
have been received from the US of activi- 
ties in Minneapolis, Chicago, and San 
Diego. 


Hundreds of people all over Britain were 
active on or around August 6, There were 
commemorative vigils in London, Birming- 
ham, Bristol, Coventry and Stourport-on- 
Severn. The Freedom from Hunger cam- 
paign and the International Voluntary Ser- 
vice were given the proceeds of two 48- 
hour fasts, one in Salisbury, the other in 
Hampstead. In Edinburgh and Glasgow 
meetings were well attended. 


World Day for Animals 


Public meeting 
Trafalgar Square Saturday September 21 2.30pm 


Animals welcome; well-known speakers 
Volunteer helpers please write to World League for the Protection of Animals 


5 North View Wimbledon Common SW19 WIM 1828 


who were willing to go ahead. In the 
meantime the sympathisers produced by the 
original canvass, most of whom had bought 
a copy of Sanity then, were taken the latest 
issue. Although a lot of people were 
on holiday and only 35 were contacted, 
over half of these seemed willing to take 
Sanity regularly. The only reason that a 
group has been established in Frome is 
because, of all the local councillors, school- 
masters, secretaries of organisations and 
ministers visited, the secretary of the local 
Labour party and two ministers gave their 
support. It is interesting to note that all 
three were newcomers to the town. 
Shepton Mallet was tackled in much the 
same way as Frome. After 170 interviews 
on an ordinary canvass the breakdown 
showed 27 sympathisers, 30 against after a 
conversation, and of the other 114 approxi- 
mately 40 terminated the interview as soon 
as they knew it was CND, and the rest 
could see no connection between them- 
selves and the bomb. 

Radstock was different again. Essentially 
an agricultural and coal-mining area, it 
was organisationally unlike the previous 
two towns. Radstock had a Labour 
Council, Trade Unions, Working Men’s 
Clubs and a Trades Council. However, 
these organisations were defunct, and it 
would have been a mistake to tackle the 
town on an organisational level, so people 
were approached individually. 

Conventional canvassing had so far shown 
a high wastage. On average eight doors 
had to be knocked on before finding a 
sympathiser, and then it seemed impossible 
to involve them in any way. In Radstock 
a “snowball canvass” was tried. It was 
started by visiting contacts in the area and 
each of these was asked to give the names 
of others who might be sympathetic, These 
people were in turn visited and so on. Of 
all the people contacted in this way over 
80 per cent were sympathetic, and it proved 
relatively easy to get a group going. 
Maybe this sounds a dismal report, but 
there were successes, Wells Town Hall was 
packed for a rally at which Canon Collins 
and George Clark spoke; new groups were 
formed in Radstock and Frome and every 
newspaper in the area gave us front page 
coverage at some time. Somerset will only 
be a failure if we fail to learn from our 
experience there. 


to the conclusion that the two pieces had 
come from the same brick, The magistrate 
took them and fitted them exactly. 


In summing up the defence counsel said, 
“Unless the citizen can depend upon the 
court to defend him in this sort of situa- 


tion then something worse could 
happen than they were demonstrating 
about.” Mr, Robey said there was a 
“volume of evidence” for the defence, 


and the total evidence leaving him “in a 
state of doubt,” dismissed the case. No 
costs were awarded to the defendant. 


“Pve dislodged a bit of brick.” 
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